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The Causes of the Recent Mexican 
Conflict. 


The Mexican “war,” now happily closed, at least 
for the time, has puzzled many of us. It is difficult 
to believe that the chief cause of it was, as so many 
seem to assume, the long continuance in the presi- 
dency of Porfirio Diaz and the despotism now de- 
clared to have been exercised by him. Diaz was 
until quite recently generally reputed to be a states- 
man of a high order, who had done a great deal 
for the development and prosperity of his country. 
He was term after term re-elected to the presidency, 
we were told, because he was the one man in Mexico 
whom the people believed capable of administering 
the affairs of the Republic in a wise and satisfactory 
manner. One wonders why the people did not 
choose another man at the last election, if the old 
president had become really obnoxious to them. 
They certainly had it in their power to do so if they 
had exercised their right to vote, which they seem 


usually to neglect. 
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President Diaz, of course, remained too long in 
office, and it may be conceded that the dissatisfac- 
tion arising therefrom was one of the causes of the 
recent uprising; or, at any rate, that it furnished 
the excuse therefor. Mexico (and every other re- 
public) ought to make it impossible for such a thing 
to occur again, if she desires to have hereafter undis- 
turbed peace within her borders. In a government 
of the people, if it is expected to be stable and peace- 
ful, everything resembling absolutism should be ex- 
cluded. Absolutism and peace, real and abiding 
peace, are mutually exclusive. 

What effects investments of citizens of this country 
and others in Mexico had in bringing on the up- 
rising it is not easy to figure out. It has been re- 
ported that many Mexicans have been deeply dis- 
affected by the manner in which foreign capitalists 
have been getting control of all the best sources of 
wealth in their country, and the way in which Presi- 
dent Diaz, with much favoritism, dealt out con- 
cessions to them. This disaffection was perhaps 
more serious than was generally known, and it seems 
to have been on this account that the United States 
army of 20,000 men was mobilized by President 
Taft on the border. with a view of protecting the 
lives and property of our citizens beyond the border 
in ease of possible attacks upon them, and not with 
the remotest view of anv aggression upon Mexican 
territory. Tt is practically certain that it was the 
selfish and inconsiderate conduct of these Diaz- 
favored exploiters of Mexican resources, rather than 
the mere fact that the investments were from abroad, 
that was responsible, in considerable measure, for the 
insurrection. If it is proper for our government to 
hasten to protect the lives and property of its citi- 
zens engaged in enterprises in foreign countries, 
ought it not to trv to find some wav of teaching these 
wealth-hunters to conduct themselves at all times like 
gentlemen, with regard for the rights and national 
characteristics of the native citizens of the country? 
The interests of peace certainly suggest this, and 
statesmanship may possibly find a new and useful 
field in this direction by and by. 

Finally, a part of the cause of the Mexican “war” 
is undoubtedly to be found in the spirit of selfish 
ambition and adventure which, though now rapidly 
passing away, has played such an unfortunate part 
in the past in'so many of the Latin-American re- 
publics. The leaders of the Mexican insurrectos 
have given not a few evidences that this spirit is 
not yet wholly dead in Mexico, as we had all hoped. 
For this cause of war, civil or international, there is 
no cure but time and the educative and moralizing 
effects of the many forces which are fast eliminating 
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from our civilization the depraved dispositions and 
false notions of which war is the natural expression. 

It is gratifying to know that the conflict in Mexico 
is ended, that the killing and maiming of men has 
ceased, that the insurrectos have laid down their 
arms, that the United States army has been with- 
drawn from the border, and that the government of 
our neighbor republic is being reshaped, let us hope 
thoroughly this time, so as to make it more in 
harmony with modern conditions and less likely 
ever again to experience the disorganization and rav- 
ages of war. 


The Arbitration Treaty. 


Just as we are completing this issue the reply of the 
British government to the proposal for a treaty of un- 
limited arbitration has been received at Washington. 
The British answer suggests some amendments, but they 
do not affect the general principle of President Taft’: 
original proposal. The reply indicates a willingness on 
the part of the British government to sign, at the ear- 
liest possible moment, a treaty on the lines laid down 
in the draft submitted by our State Department. Presi- 
dent Taft will be able, it is now thought, to submit a 
completed treaty to the Senate for its approval before 
the close of the present session of Congress. When 
the treaty is sent in all supporters of it should imme- 
diately in some form, either by letter or telegram or 
resolutions adopted by public gatherings, let the Sena- 
tors from their State know that the matter is urgent 
and that ratification should take place with the least 
possible delay. Do not neglect this duty. It is one of 
the greatest that you were ever called upon to perform. 
The Senators will be glad to hear from their constit- 
uents. 


The Seventeenth Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference. 


The Conference on International Arbitration, held at 
Lake Mohonk the last week of May this year, the seven- 
teenth in the remarkable series held at that place, came 
near being a regular jubilee. The spirit of jubilee was 
hovering over the top of the mountain, and the more 
than three hundred men and women gathered there, 
nearly all prominent in their various fields of service, 
though not much given ordinarily to sentimental demon- 
strations, were evidently strongly moved by the unusual 
circumstances under which they gathered. 

The progress during the year of the cause in whose 
behalf the Conferences have been held was admirably 
set forth by Mr. Smiley in the address (given on another 
page) with which he opened the meetings. The subject 
which stirred the enthusiasm of the members more than 
any other was that of the proposed treaty of unlimited 
arbitration with Great Britain, and possibly two or three 
other powers. Every allusion to this coming treaty, and 
to the splendid part which President Taft and our De- 


partment of State have taken in initiating it, was re- 
ceived with applause, and it was the subject of much 
remark and gratulation among the groups which gath- 
ered in the corridors of the Mountain House or on the 
walks and drives. We have never before seen Mohonk, 
always strong in faith and hope, so certain as it was 
this year that its high aim is to be realized in the not 
far future. 

This was the characteristic feature of the Conference, 
as it has been that of all other peace gatherings in recent 
months. But other happenings of the year were not 
overlooked. The princely gift of ten millions of dollars 
as a Peace Endowment by Andrew Carnegie, the com- 
pletion of the million-dollar Foundation of Edwin 
Ginn, the Newfoundland Fisheries Arbitration, the 
practically united voice of the chancelries of the nations 
for greater international friendship and the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes, the ever louder voice of the people 
in all lands against war and the burdens of armaments, 
the multiplication of organizations and agencies for the 
promotion of the principles and policies of peace—all 
these wove themselves into the daily discussions and 
added to the spirit of hope and assurance which domi- 
nated the Conference. 

The speaking in the meetings was not on the whole 
better than that in several former Mohonk Conferences, 
though there were a few exceptionally fine papers, some 
of which we expect to publish in this and subsequent 
issues of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The Conference was this year more than ordinarily 
international in its make-up. Three distinguished Eng- 
lishmen, the Very Rev. the Dean of Worcester, Rev. Dr. 
John Clifford, and J. Allen Baker, M. P., leading peace 
workers in Great Britain, were welcomed with peculiar 
cordiality, because of the pending arbitration treaty, 
and by their speeches and counsels in committee did 
much to make the Conference what it was. From Can- 
ada also there were some strong men—ex-Chief Justice 
Sir William Muloch, President of the Canadian Peace 
Society: Hon. McKenzie King, Minister of Labor, and 
others—whose presence deepened the interest of the 
members of the Conference in the approaching celebra- 
tion of the completion of one hundred years of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States. Even 
more welcome, if possible, was Senator La Fontaine, of 
Belgium, President of the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne, and the Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, of 
France, who was just finishing up his remarkable lec- 
ture tour through all parts of the country. 

The spirit and outlook of the Conference were well 
summed up in the excellent platform adopted at the last 
session, which we print in full on another page. 





The Honduras and Nicaragua Loan 
Conventions. 


After considerable investigation of the circumstances 
underlying the negotiation of the Honduras and Nica- 
ragua Loan Conventions, now before the Senate, and 
the purpose sought to be reached by them, we can see 
no reason to fear any evil results from the arrangements 
hetween our Government and the two Central American 
republics for which these conventions provide. 
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These treaties are modeled on that made a few years 
ago with Santo Domingo, which has proved of such im- 


mense value to that republic. Before this treaty went 
into effect the country was the prey of civil disturbances 
and revolutions which were constantly impoverishing 
the people. ‘The republic has since enjoyed an era of 
tranquillity. Industry has revived. ‘Trade has in- 
creased. The tariff on staple articles has been lowered. 
Vexatious wharf and port charges have been removed. 
The total revenue of the republic from import duties at 
the time when the assistance of our Government began 
was only about $1,800,000 per year. It is now $3,300,- 
v00. The cost of the loan made by our capitalists to the 
republic is $1,200,000 per year. ‘The government of the 
republic, therefore, has more money for its own ex- 
penses than it had before and it is able at the same time 
to meet promptly its obligations. There has likewise 
been no approach to anything like interference with the 
independence and autonomy of the country, nor has 
there been occasion to land marines to protect the life 
and property of our citizens residing there, as was fre- 
quently the case before. 

Our Government desires to do the same neighborly 
service to Honduras and Nicaragua, and on substan- 
tially the same terms. ‘These Central American coun- 
tries have been in a most distracted state.” Our Govern- 
ment has frequently landed marines to protect our citi- 
Their obligations to European capitalists 
have been long overdue. The European governments 
have been urging payment and threatening to take pos- 
session of the custom houses in order to collect the 
debts. The service of the customs has been most in- 
efficient and corrupt. In this unfortunate situation our 
Government has undertaken to do the part of a good 
neighbor, with all proper respect for the independence 
and autonomy of the two countries. Certain bankers 
have been induced to agree to make loans to these coun- 
tries with which to meet their foreign obligations, pro- 
vided they can be guaranteed a reasonable interest and 
the ultimate payment of the loans. The treaties pend- 
ing provide that our Government shall take over for a 
time the administration of the custom houses, devoting 
a part of the revenue to the home government and 4 
part to meet the interest and reduction of principal of 
the new loans. The arrangement, so far as we have 
been able to gather its meaning, does not seem to us un- 
duly to favor the bankers, whom the Government is 
using for the promotion of its unselfish ends in these 
countries. 

The result is expected to be, as in the case of Santo 
Domingo, the restoration of order and quiet, the re- 
establishment of the finances of the two republics, the 
avoiding of the placing of European officials in the cus- 
tom houses, and the deliverance of our own Government 


zens there. 
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from the necessity of frequently landing marines, at 
President Taft 


and Secretary Knox seem to have been particularly care- 


great expense to our national treasury. 


ful to guard against the danger of the arrangement be- 
coming the entering wedge to territorial aggression, and 
are, we think, fully justified in considering the whole 
move as one in the interests of permanent prosperity 
and peace in Central America. 
- eee ~-— 
Editorial Notes. 
On the 22d of June, the day of 
the coronation of King George \V, 
President Taft sent him the follow- 


President Taft 
to George V. 


ing message : 
THe Wuite House, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 22, 1911. 


His Majesty King George V, Palace, 


London: 

On this auspicious occasion, I take sincere pleasure 
in extending to Your Majesty cordial felicitations in the 
name of the people of the United States and in my own, 
and in expressing the cherished hope that under your 
guiding influence the British dominions may flourish 
and prosper. I assure Your Majesty of my best wishes 
for your personal welfare and that of Your Majesty's 
family, and for the continuance of the friendly relations 
existing between Great Britain and the United States. 

Witiiam H. Tarr. 


In the President’s wishes for the welfare of the King 


Buckingham 


and his family and for the continuance of the friendly 
relations existing between Great Britain and the United 
States all citizens of this country, without regard to 
race, nationality, or political beliefs, will certainly join. 
It is of the utmost importance to the progress of the 
cause of friendship, fellowship, and peaceful relations 
among the nations of the world that it should be every- 
where known and believed that the two great English- 
speaking nations have made it impossible for war ever 
to occur between them. ‘To this end the new occupant 
of the British throne will, we are assured, give the full 
weight of his high position, as did his illustrious father 
before him, in whose footsteps of peace the newly- 
crowned son has solemnly pledged himself to walk. 


The Nineteenth International 
Peace Congress is to meet in Rome 
on September 25, this year, and 
continue during the week. We are very glad that the 
date has been made earlier than the 17th of October, 
which was first announced. This earlier date has been 
made at the request of American workers who desire to 
see a large delegation from this country at the Congress, 
which would have been impossible at the middle of 
October. It is peculiarly fitting that this country 
should be strongly represented at the International 


The Rome Peace 
Congress. 
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Peace Congress this year, for in no time or place has 
more of great significance for the Peace Movement ever 
occurred than during the last year in the United States; 
and it is important that these noteworthy advances 
should be well presented and considered at Kome. It 
is hoped that the peace workers throughout the country, 
recognizing the courtesy of the management at Berne 
and Rome in changing the time of the Congress, will 
exert themselves to the utmost to swell the American 
delegation ; that all who can will attend personally, and 
that all who have friends spending the summer in ku- 
rope will bring the matter earnestly to their attention. 
The International Peace Congresses furnish the most 
important opportunity which exisis to bring the friends 
of peace in the various countries into warm personal 
touch and eflicient co-operation. Above all do they pro- 
vide occasion for American workers to know and counsel 
with their European co-workers; and we are realizing 
as never before that our international work must be in- 
ternationally done, in closer mutual relation and activ- 
ity. It is greatly to be desired that we may have a 
larger American delegation at Rome in September than 
at any previous Congress. All who contemplate going 
to Rome are requested to communicate as early as pos- 
sible with the American Peace Society at Washington, 
the World Peace Foundation at Boston, the New York 
Peace Society, or any of the local peace organizations 
with which they are directly connected. 





Rev. Frederick Lynch (13 East 
124th St., New York), secretary of 
the American Executive Committee 
of the First Universal Races Congress, has sent us the 
following letter, which we are glad to publish: 


“There is to be held in London, at The University of 
London, July 26-29, one of the most unique gatherings 
ever held, the First Universal Races Congress. Every 
race and nation will be represented by some of its lead- 
ing men. 

“Among the supporters, who belong to no less than 
fifty countries, are over thirty Presidents of Parlia- 
ment, the majority of the Members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and of the Delegates to the Second 
Hague Conference, twelve British Governors and eight 
British Premiers, over forty Colonial Bishops, some 
hundred and thirty Professors of International Law, 
the leading Anthropologists and Sociologists, the officers 
and the majority of the Council of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, and other distinguished personages. 
The list of the writers of papers includes eminent repre- 
sentatives of over twenty civilizations, and every paper 
referring to a particular people is prepared by some one 
of high standing belonging to it. 

“The object of the Congress will be to discuss, in the 
light of science and the modern conscience, the general 
relations subsisting between the peoples of the West 
and those of the East—between so-called white and so- 


The Universal 
Races Congress. 


called colored peoples—with a view to encouraging be- 
tween them a fuller understanding, the most friendly 
feelings, and a heartier co-operation. 

“Also papers will be read showing the special contri- 
butions of each nation or race to the world. 

“Already many prominent Americans have signified 
their intention of being present. If any reader of this 
letter is planning to be in England this summer, the 
Congress would heartily welcome him to its sessions, and 
if he will drop a line to me I will be glad to give him a 
letter to the General Secretary, G. Spiller, 63 South Hill 
Park, London (during the Congress at The University 
of London), who will register him as a delegate.” 


The American Peace Society has already appointed 
several delegates to this Congress, and will be very glad 
to give credentials to any others of its members who 
expect to be in London at the time. 





The announcement of the death 
of Dr. J. H. De Forest at Sendai, 
Japan, in May just passed, has 
brought deep regret to all the friends of international 
justice and peace. It rarely falls to the lot of any one 
to do for a cause the peculiar type of service rendered 
by Dr. De Forest to that of justice and good relations 
between Japan and this country. Coming home on va- 
cation after thirty-three years of missionary service in 
Japan, he arrived here just at the time when Hobson 
and his accomplices were doing their utmost to make 
our people believe that the Japanese government was 
bent on war with this country and was feverishly pre- 
paring for a sudden descent upon the Pacific coast. 
After listening to Captain Hobson at New Haven, Dr. 
De Forest, amazed and pained beyond expression at the 
tissue of falsehoods woven into the New Haven speech, 
made a detailed reply through the press showing that 
all the things charged against Japan were utterly 
groundless, and that the Mikado’s government was, as 
it had always been, most friendly to our country, and 
that war from that source was utterly impossible. From 
that time on, in address after address and article after 
article, during his two years’ furlough, Dr. De Forest 
kept answering the false charges against Japan made 
by individuals and the jingo press, and interpreting the 
peaceful and wholly friendly attitude of the Japanese 
government and people toward us. In this way he suc- 
ceeded in setting in action forces which have finally 
almost wholly arrested the tide of mischief that was set- 
ting in. When he returned to Japan the Mikado, in 
recognition of the immense service that he had done, 
decorated Dr. De Forest with the Fourth Order of the 
Rising Sun, the greatest honor ever bestowed by Japan 
upon a foreigner. At about this time, and for the same 
reason, Dr. De Forest was chosen as an honorary vice- 
president of the American Peace Society, an honor which 
he greatly appreciated. Through his work in the in- 


Death of Dr. 
J. H. De Forest. 
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terpretation of Japan to the people of this country, and 
the contact into which he was thereby brought with the 
American Peace Society and some of the leading peace 
workers of the country, Dr. De Forest became pro- 
foundly interested in the general peace movement, and 
as long as he lived, in connection with the peace socie- 
ties of Japan and in other ways, threw the weight of his 
influence enthusiastically in its favor. 





We are very glad to publish the 
Memorial to 


Sie Gandia Goemer. following letter from the English 


Committee appointed to raise a 
fund for a Memorial to the late Sir William Randal 
Cremer. Mr. Cremer had many friends in this country, 
some of whom will certainly wish to contribute: 


May, 1911. 

Dear Sir: At a time when the movement for interna- 
tional peace and arbitration seems likely to result in a 
treaty with our great sister nation across the Atlantic, it 
is well to preserve and honor the memory of those who 
worked to make such a treaty possible. 

Among these no name stands higher than that of the 
late Sir W. Randal Cremer, founder, in 1870, of the 
Workmen’s Peace Association (now the International 
Arbitration League), out of which grew the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union, which now consists of members of 
21 parliaments, and which did so much to prepare the 
ground and sow the seed that has fructified in the 
growth of public opinion in this and other lands. 

For upwards of 20 years Randal Cremer was member 
of Parliament for Haggerston, the only constituency he 
ever represented. During the whole of this long parlia- 
mentary career he was ever faithful and loyal to the 
great cause of peace and arbitration, to which his life 
was devoted. 

It is fitting, therefore, that his association with the 
Haggerston division should be perpetuated by a perma- 
nent memorial, and local friends who sympathize with 
peace and arbitration are uniting, irrespective of party, 
to raise a fund for such a memorial. 

Its form must, of course, depend on the amount re- 
ceived, but it is hoped to erect a statue in some promi- 
nent public place in Haggerston. 

A Memorial Committee has been formed, and we 
should welcome the names of friends of peace in any 
part of the world who would wish to be associated with 
the object in view. 

Donations, large or small, may be sent to his Worship 
the Mayor of Shoreditch, Town Hall, Old Street, Lon- 
don, E. C., who has consented to act as Hon. Treasurer. 
All other communications should be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. J. Childs, Cremer House, Hag- 
gerston, N. FE. 

We are, faithfully vours, 
WEARDALE, 
AVEBURY, 
H. Bussy Biro, 
Mayor of Shoreditch. 

HERBERT Burrows. 

Former Candidate for Haqgerston. 
H. G. CHANCELLOR, 
M. P. for Haggerston, 


What the Peace Organizations are 
Doing. 


The Rt. Hon. Joseph A. Pease, M. P., has been 
chosen President of the British Peace Society, to fill 
the place made vacant by the death of the late Dr. Rob- 
ert Spence Watson. Mr. Pease is the son of Sir Joseph 
W. Pease, who was President of the Society for more 
than a quarter of a century just preceding the presi- 
dency of Dr. Watson. We wish the Society great suc- 
cess and influence under its new head. 


The World Peace Foundation in Boston has received 
strong resolutions endorsing President Taft’s negotiation 
of the unlimited arbitration treaty with Great Britain, 
from 138 of the leading Boards of Trade and Chambers 
of Commerce in the United States, and every mai! is 
bringing similar resolutions from other commercial 
hodies. Many of them are accompanied by warm and 
earnest personal letters from the presidents or secreta- 
ries of the various organizations. These hodies repry- 
sent the almost unanimous sentiment of the leading 
business men of their several cities, and the cities al- 
ready thus heard from have a combined population of 
19,000,000. The resolutions and many of the accom- 
panying letters will be forwarded to the Foreign Rela 
tions Committee of the Senate. 


Mrs. Elmer FE. Black, chairman of the Propaganda 
Committee of the American Peace and Arbitration 
League of New York, has offered prizes of $200 and 
$100 to girls in American colleges for the two best 
essays on arbitration and peace. 

tev. F. B. Mever last month presented to President 
Taft a message from the British National Peace Coun 
cil, a union of twenty-five peace and arbitration societies 
of Great Britain, conveying to him the thanks of ali the 
peace organizations of the empire. His message also 
contained the following expression of thanks from the 
Evangelical Free Churches: 

“On behalf of the National Council representing lic 
whole of the Evangelical Free Churches of England and 
Wales, having about ten thousand separate congrega- 
tions, we beg to express our profound thankfulness, not 
only for the most Christian proposal that vou have made 
in favor of arbitration between the two countries, but 
for the cordial unanimity with which those proposals 
have been welcomed.” 


Robert C. Root, the tireless and efficient Pacifie Coast 
representative of the American Peace Society, on his 
wav home from the Baltimore Peace Congress and the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, spent a week in De- 
troit. where he gave addresses in a number of the publie 
schools, and was invited by Superintendent Martindale 
to speak in others, which for lack of time he could not 
do. Mr. Root arrived in San Francisco on June 17%, 
and opened a peace literature exhibit at the S. S. Con- 
vention on June 20. He arrived in Los Angeles in 
time to attend a great “Peace Rally” on June 25, which 
was addressed hy Robert Burdette and others. 


Mr. ana Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, of the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, have gone abroad for the summer. 
They will spend the month of July in Great Britain, and 
August in Germany, giving addresses in several cities 
in the interest of international friendship and peace. 
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Mr. Mead is to be one of the speakers at the Universal 
Races Congress in London, in July. They will visit 
Austria and Hungary, being the guests of Count Ap- 
ponyi at Budapest, and then attend the Nineteenth 
International Peace Congress, which opens at Rome on 
the 25th of September, where they hope to meet a strong 
delegation of their American fellow-workers. 


Brevities. 


Theodore Stanton, of Paris, son of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, is now in this country arranging the 
American part of an international newspaper which he 
is founding. Tt will be a first-class paper, printed in 
French, and in part in other languages. It will deal 
only with international questions. Tt will have able 
correspondents in the capitals of the world. Tt will be 
the unofficial organ of the various existing international 
courts, bureaus, commissions, ete. It is a difficult en- 
terprise which Mr. Stanton has undertaken, but we wish 
him success. Such a journal, if made strong and effi- 
cient, would prove to be a powerful instrument of inter- 
national good understanding and harmony. 


re At the Annual General Conference of the Reor- 
ganized Church of the Latter Day Saints, held at 
Tamoni, Towa, in April, the following resolutions were 
adopted, and have since been sent to us with a request 
for publication : 

Wuereas, We look with favor upon the growing senti- 
ment throughout the civilized world in favor of peace and 
against war. and a resort to arbitration in both international 
and national disputes; and 

Wuereas, The Lord has commanded the church to “re- 
nounce war and proclaim peace,” also to “lift up an ensign 
of peace and make a proclamation of peace unto the ends of 
the earth;” therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the ministry and delegates of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, in 
conference assembled at Lamoni, Iowa, this 11th day of 
April, 1911, unreservedly commit ourselves to the conserva- 
tion of world peace. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States, also the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


The American Chamber of Commerce in Paris 
sent, in May, a letter to the president of every Chamber 
of Commerce in France suggesting that the existing 
cordial relations between France and the United States 
might be further strengthened by a formal unlimited 
treaty of arbitration between the two countries, and ex- 
pressing the hope that such a treaty might receive the 
full support of the said Chambers. If the replies, 
which are awaited with the greatest interest, should be 
favorable, as it is expected that they all will be, they 
will doubtless have great weight with the two govern- 
ments in the negotiations which are already under way. 
. . « The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada, at its meeting in Ottawa last month, adopted, 
by a standing vote, amid loud applause, the following 
resolution : 

“The Assembly has heard with profound gratitude to 
God and. with admiration for the wisdom and courage of the 
authors of the movement, that a proposal has been made to 
settle all differences, of whatever kind, between Great 
Britain and the United States by arbitration, and express 
the earnest hope that 2 measure so Christian, beneficia! and 
fraught with promise will speedily pass into law.” 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
held in New York, June 17, a call was authorized to he 
sent to the more than 100,000 ministers and pastors of 
churches in the fellowship of the Council, asking them 
to consider on Sunday, July 2, questions of international 
arbitration and peace. The call suggests “that the fact 
that this Sunday is so close to the national holiday, 
July 4, makes it especially fitting that such themes 
should have the attention of the pulpits of this country 
on that day.” This Council of Churches, representing 
the larger part of the Protestant Church membership 
of the United States, is pledged to do all in its power 
to advance the cause of international arbitration and 
peace. 
... OnJune 21, President Taft sent a letter of thanks 
to Dr. Ernst Richard, of Columbia University, for his 
active interest in the proposed arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and Germany. The Peace 
Committee of the German-American Alliance, of which 
Dr. Richard is chairman, has issued an “Anpeal to the 
German People” in behalf of the proposed treaty. In 
replv to a letter enclosing a conv of this anneal, the 
President’s secretarv wrote: “Tt is gratifving to the 
President to see the almost universal annroval with 
which the snegestion of a treaty of arbitration with the 
powers is heing met.” 

.. The Pone has sent an autograph letter to the 
Anostolie Delegate at Washington, exnressing gratifica- 
tion at “the noble initiative of some illustrions Ameri- 
eans in favor of neace.” He savs that he joins with 
them heartilv in wishing success to the great movement. 
believing that if the desired aim is not attained com- 
pletely at once, the initiative will nevertheless have its 
value. 

Sir Wilfred Laurier, speaking at the Tmperial 

Conference in Tondon the other day, declared that Can- 
ada and the United States purpose to continue to show 
to the world two nations with the longest boundary, ex- 
tending from ocean to ocean, living in peace and mutual 
respect without a fortress, a soldier, or a gun on either 
side of the boundary. 
, Justice Riddell, of the King’s Bench, Toronto, in 
an address to the graduating class of Syracuse Univer- 
sity last month, characterized President Taft’s proposal 
that every international question should be submitted to 
judicial arbitrament as an epoch-making statement. The 
President, who “possesses the greatest power for good 
or ill of any man on the face of the earth,” had in this 
instance risen to the heights of his great opportunity. 

: It is reported from London that a gentleman of 
the city, whose name is not given, has contributed the 
munificent sum of £20,000 ($100,000) to be devoted to 
the distribution of an inexpensive edition of Norman 
Angell’s remarkable book, “The Great Illusion.” We 
hope the report is true. We can scarcely think of a 
better piece of propaganda work than the distribution 
of half a million or more of this eye-opening work 
among the masses of the people. 


. . The German Emperor, at the end of his week’s 
visit in London, at the unveiling of the statue to his 
grandmother, declared that both he and the Empress 
had been greatly impressed with the warmth of the re- 
ception given them. In official quarters in Berlin the 
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utmost pleasure has been expressed at the success of the 
visit, and it is believed that it will have a most bene- 
ficial influence upon the mutual relations of the two 
countries. 

. . Ata mass meeting of citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
called by the Public Education Association, held on 
May 18, in Mechanics’ Hall, presided over by President 
Capen, of Clark College, attended by a thousand promi- 
nent citizens, and addressed by Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, Hon. Samuel J. Elder, and Prof. George 
H. Blakeslee, the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, A treaty providing for the arbitration of all 
questions whatever which may rise between the United 
States and Great Britain, is now being prepared for submis- 
sion to the Senate of the United States, be it 

“Resolved, That this mass meeting of citizens of Wor- 
cester does most heartily endorse this proposed treaty, as 
serving the highest interests of the two nations and as tend- 
ing to promote the peace of the world; that it further ex- 
presses the ardent hope that its ratification will be followed 
by the adoption of similar treaties by all civilized states, and 
by the gradual reduction in the burden of national arma- 
ments; and 

“Wauereas, The possibility of a disturbance of the peaceful 
relations now existing between Japan and the United States 
is from time to time discussed by the American press; there- 


fore be it 

“Resolved, That. in order most effectually to dispel the 
suspicions which either people may entertain against the 
other and to maintain unimpaired the intimate friendship 
which has existed so long between them, we urge upon our 
government the early negotiation of a treity with the govern- 
ment of Japan, which shall provide for the settlement by 
arbitration of all difficulties which may hereafter arise 
hetween them.” 


Jean Cruppi, the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, announced at a meeting of the French Parlia- 
mentary group of peace workers in the Senate Chamber, 
on June 20, that as the time was approaching for the 
Third Hague Conference, he had created a special divis- 
ion of the Foreign Office to prepare the French pro- 
gram. He spoke in cordial admiration of the initiative 
of the American Government for arbitration. Robert 
Bacon, the American Ambassador, and forty other men 
eminent in public life were present. Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant gave a pleasant account of his travels 
in the United States, and alluded to the high, admirable 
spirit which he had found there toward other peoples. 


—_____—~» e &_—_____ 


What Has Come to Pass in Sixteen 
Years. 
Remarks of Albert K. Smiley. 


OPENING THE SEVENTEENTH LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Sixteen years ago, with much difficulty, we brought 
together here about sixty persons to discuss internationa’ 
arbitration. This morning words are not adequate to 
express to you the happiness I feel in being able to 
welcome to our seventeenth annual meeting “this dis- 
tinguished company assembled for the same purpose, 
but under what different conditions! In the sixteen 
years arbitration has grown from a little used agency 
to the greatest influence for world peace and the fore- 
runner of that to which we all look for the ultimate 
maintenance of that peace—a real international court, 


no longer a dream, but almost in sight. The dreamer 
of sixteen years ago is the practical man of today. 

T said here last year that the growth of international 
understanding and good-will during the first decade of 
this century had been marvelous. I now say that the 
year since our last meeting has been even more marvelous 
in its events and in its hope for the future; and while 
mine is not the office of historian, I cannot help noticing 
a few of these significant developments. 

Some of us who are no longer young remember almost 
from childhood fruitless diplomatic efforts to adjust the 
conflicting claims of Great Britain and this country 
with reference to the Newfoundland fisheries. The ques- 
tion baffled diplomacy for almost a century. Yet last 
September it was settled amicably and without causing 
a ripple in the diplomatic world by the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. The very next month, 
our last great outstanding difficulty with Venezuela—the 
Orinoco steamship case—was settled by the same court. 
Four months later the delicate Savarkar dispute between 
Great Britain and France was the subject of the court’s 
award. Even now it has under consideration a question 
of war claims which has been troubling Russia and 
Turkey for thirty-three years; and before the end of 
the year it will probably have passed upon a financial 
dispute between Italy and Peru. Surely this is not a 
bad year’s work for an institution whose defects we admit 
and of whose life we were not so certain a few years ago. 
What a promise of success for a real international court 
of justice when it comes! 

It is a matter of some local pride that the United 
States has been a party to two of The Hague arbitrations 
just cited, and that, outside the court, it is now a party 
to the Alsop arbitration with Chile and the Chamizal 
arbitration with Mexico. 

The work of boundary commissions has always been 
akin to arbitration. It is, therefore, interesting to note 
that the year has seen definite plans to clear up finally 
all remaining questions concerning our Canadian bound- 
ary, both land and water, and that Austria and Italy, as 
well as Bolivia and Peru, have solved questions of 
boundary in the same manner. 

Some years ago treaties even of limited arbitration 
attracted much attention, but as their number increased 
we came to take them as a matter of course. Within the 
year at least nine treaties representing six American and 
six European nations have been added to the long list. 
making according to some English statistics 142 in all. 
We rightly feel proud of our twenty-four treaties, but T 
wonder how many of us know that our great southern 
neighbor, Brazil, is a party to twenty-three such treaties 
We should recognize more fully the part the nations to 
the south of us are taking in this movement. We have 
much to learn from them, not the least of which is the 
lesson of the Central American Court of Justice. There 
in Central America is a real international court of justice 
for five nations, with compulsory jurisdiction over all 
their differences—the first institution in the world to 





sit in judgment upon nations! The Central American 
Peace Conference, which in 1907 created the court, has 
during the year held its third annual meeting. This, 
with the fourth Pan-American Conference held in 
Buenos Aires last summer, gives the American nations 
a worthy showing in the year’s events. The recent 
averting, or at least the delaying, of a war just on the 
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verge of breaking out between Ecuador and Peru is 
not only a tribute to the power of mediation as under- 
taken by Brazil, the Argentine Republic and the United 
States, but to the amenability of our South American 
neighbors to the influences which in the second Hague 
Conference they helped to strengthen. 

In our own country the whole movement has been 
wonderfully stimulated by the munificent gift of that 
great citizen, Mr. Carnegie. With the wise provisions 
accompanying the endowment, it cannot fail to be 
of the greatest service to humanity, making possible as 
it does an exhaustive study of the whole subject. Quite 
apart from financial considerations, it will spur on the 
present arbitration and peace societies to renewed en- 
deavors. And it is particularly pleasing to me that 
for the first time there seems a reasonable certainty 
that these societies in the United States will soon be 
working in business-like co-operation. For two years a 
committee of this conference has heen working on a 
plan to bring this about, and you will this morning hear 
the report of that committee. The National Peace 
Congress held at Baltimore early this month adopted 
a resolution looking to the same end—namely, the es- 
tablishment of a national council or clearing house 
through which the societies may be kept informed of 
each other’s work and advised as to the most effective 
methods of co-operation. The peace movement in 
America will then present a united national front. Tn 
fact, the Baltimore Congress marked a step in this co- 
operative campaign, for it was the first meeting ever 
held under the auspices of a/7 the leading societies in 
the country devoted to the settlement of international 
disputes by means other than war. 

Our movement is no longer confined to individuals 
or societies. Tt has hecome governmental. President 
Taft and Secretary Knox are among its strongest sup- 
porters, and both have made noteworthy utterances in 
its favor. Those who a year ago thought the President 
assumed an untenable position in advocating unlimited 
arbitration have in recent months had ample proof of 
his sincerity. Not only is he earnestly engaged in nego- 
tiating with Great Britain, and perhaps also with 
France, a treaty of unlimited scope, but we have his 
clear inference that he hopes the treaty will serve as a 
model for others, and, perhaps, for a world treaty. The 
adoption at this time of such a treaty with Great Britain 
would be the greatest event in the historv of interna- 
tional arbitration. T earnestly hope we will all use our 
influence to support the President in his position. Al- 
ready Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Balfour, Premier Asquith 
and other English leaders of everv shade of political 
helief have expressed willingness to meet us half way. 
Tet us do as much as they. The time is propitious, for 
the last vear has seen definite provision for the clearing 
away of all boundary, pecuniary and other differences 
hetween the English-speaking peoples. and plans are 
well under way for a celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the Treaty of Ghent that shall register 
the determination that war between England and the 
United States shall never again occur. 

That the proposed treaty should meet opposition in 
the Senate is hardly possible. That body is too intelli- 
gent and high-minded to stand in the way of a reason- 
able proposal of such importance. Moreover, Congress 
has recently been verv active in promoting international 
peace. Last June it passed a resolution authorizing 


the President to appoint a commission to study the 
question of international peace and of armaments. 
That the President has not named the commission is 
due only to the fact that he is hoping to secure simul- 
taneous action in other nations. Congress also voted 
a substantial sum toward the expenses of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and the Senate has recently rati- 
fied the Prize Court Convention adopted at the second 
Hague Conference and the convention of the last Pan- 
American Conference providing for the arbitration of 
differences relating to pecuniary claims arising between 
any nations of the Western Hemisphere. Congress is 
with us in any practical plans for peace. 

These are by no means all the important events of 
the vear. A conference of national importance was 
held in Washington last December under the auspices 
of the American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes. New and flourishing peace 
societies have sprung up in several parts of the country. 
The churches, more than ever hefore, are hecoming 


awake to their dutv. The great movement for con-’ 


ciliation and peace initiated by the clergy of England 
and Germany and voiced by such great meetings as that 
recently held in the Guildhall, London, is finding a 
response in this country. A committee of American 
clergvmen, informally named at our Conference last 
vear. has heen very active. A notable meeting was held 
in New York last November and more recently one at 
the Calvary Baptist Church, one at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and one at the great new Cathedral of St. 
John. At this meeting vou will hear distinguished rep- 
resentatives of this work from England, Canada, Ger- 
many and the Tnited States. T wish the discussion 
might result in plans for a great undenominational cam- 
paign for peace by the churches of the world. 

T cannot help saving again how intensely happy it 
makes me at my time of life to see this great movement 
which, almost from its heginnine in this country, T have 
watched with intense interest, assuming its proper posi- 
tion in publie affairs. T still hone, within mv lifetime. 
to see the establishment of a real international court of 
justice open to all nations: but if this is not to he. T 
shall feel that the foundations have been laid and that 
such a court is sure of a comparativelv early establish- 
ment. The court created, the task will be to develop a 
public sentiment that will compel its universal use, and 
for this work we shall need our full strength. Tet us 
not he misled hy the hopeful events of today. They mav 
well be cause for rejoicing, but there is much vet to he 
done, and we must not slacken our pace. Let us work 
unceasingly. 


— > eo —_— 


The Carnegie Endowment and Inter- 
national Peace. 


By President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University. 


OPENING ADDRESS OF DR. BUTLER AS PRESIDING OFFICER 
OF THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION, MAY 24, 1911. 


The reassembling of this Conference for its seven- 
teenth annual session takes place at a moment and 
under circumstances when our feelings of exhilaration 
and enthusiasm run high. Never before has the mind 
of the world been so oceupied with the problems of 
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substituting law for war, peace with righteousness for 
triumph after slaughter, the victories of right and 
reasonableness for those of might and brute force.~ It 
begins to look as if the stone of Sisyphus that has so 
often been rolled with toil and tribulation almost to 
the top of the hill, only to break loose and roll again 
to the bottom, is now in a fair way to be carried quite 
to the summit. The long years of patient argument 
and exhortation and of painstaking instruction of 
public opinion in this and other countries are bearing 
fruit in full measure. In response to imperative 
demands of public opinion, responsible governments 
and cabinet ministers are just now diligently busying 
themselves with plans which but a short time ago were 
derided as impractical and visionary. Even the genial 
cynic, whom like the poor we have always with us, is 
quiescent for the moment. But a new adversary has 
been lured from his lurking-place. Arguments are now 
making, in publications not wholly given over to humor- 
ous writing, that war and the preparations for war 
must not be harshly and rudely interfered with by the 
establishment of international courts of justice, because 
these wars are part of the divine order of the universe. 
This is certainly important, if true. We used to be 
told that war was essential for the development of the 
highest moral qualities; we are now assured that it is 
part of a true religious faith as well. Surely, in this 
sublime contention lack of humor has done its worst! 
The establishment of peace through justice and of inter- 
national good will through international friendship, 
must be making great strides when its adversaries are 
willing to appear in so ridiculous a guise. 

A clever observer of his kind said not long ago that 
whenever some occupation was discovered making for 
the peace of the world that was as profitable as is the 
preparation for war, then the age of militarism would 
be over. This statement touches upon a very profound 
and far-reaching truth to which | ventured to allude 
in this place a year ago. This truth is one that must be 
seriously reckoned with. We have now reached a point 
where, unparalleled enthusiasm having been aroused for 
a rational and orderly development of civilization 
through the co-operation of the various nations of the 
earth, it remains to clinch that enthusiasm and to trans- 
form it into established policy by proving to all men 
that militarism does not pay and that peace is profitable. 
We must meet the money-changers at the doors of their 
own counting-houses. Just so long as the great mass 
of mankind believe that military and naval rivalry 
between civilized nations creates and protects trade, 
develops and assures commerce, and gives prestige and 
power to peoples otherwise weak, just so long will the 
mass of mankind be unwilling to compel their govern- 
ments to recede from militaristic policies, whatever may 
be their vocal professions as to peace and arbitration 
and as to good will and friendship between men of 
different tongues and of different blood. 

The fact of the matter is that these widely held 
beliefs as to the relation between armaments and trade 
are wholly fallacious, and represent the survival of a 
state of opinion and a state of fact which have been 
superseded for at least a generation. These fallacious 
beliefs are now the point in the wall of opposition to 
the establishment of peace through justice, at which 
sharp and concentrated attack should be directed. Over- 





throw these and there will not be much opposition left 
which is not essentially evil in its intent. 

THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE. 

Fortunately, by reason of the great benefaction of 
Mr. Carnegie, the world now has in its possession a 
powerful engine for the accomplishment of precisely 
this end. The establishment of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace marks an epoch, in that 
it furnishes the organization and the means for a sus- 
tained and systematic effort to reach and to convince 
the public opinion of the world by scientific argument 
and exposition. ‘alk about the evils of war there has 
been in plenty; we are now ready and anxious for 
something more constructive. 

The trustees of the endowment have taken a broad 
and statesmanlike view of its aims and _ purposes. 
While they do not overlook the value of the work of 
propaganda and intend to aid in carrying it on, they 
believe that the time has come when the resources of 
modern scientific method and of mddern scholarship 
should be brought to bear upon the problem of inter- 
national relations. They believe that the leading 
jurists and economists of the world should be set at 
work in the service of humanity to ascertain just what 
have been and are the legal and economic incidents of 
war, and just what are the legal and economic advyan- 
tages to follow upon the organization of the world into 
a single group of friendly and co-operating nations 
bound together by the tie of a judicial system resting 
upon the moral consciousness of mankind, from whose 
findings there can be no successful appeal. ‘The plans 
of the trustees have been formulated with these ends 
in view. 

It has been determined by the trustees of the Car- 
negie Kndowment to organize the undertaking com- 
mitted to their charge as a great institution for research 
and public education and to carry on its work in three 
parts or divisions—a Division of International Law, a 
Division of Economics and History, and a Division of 
Intercourse and Education. Otherwise stated, these 
three divisions will represent the juristic, the economic, 
and, broadly speaking, the educational aspects of the 
problem before the trustees, which is to hasten the 
abolition of international war by the erection of an 
international judicial system competent to hear and to 
determine all questions of difference arising between 
nations. 

The Division of International Law will be under the 
direction of Professor James Brown Scott, whose services 
at the Department of State, at the second Hague Con- 
ference, and in connection with the American Society 
and Journal of International Law, are too well known 
to need specific enumeration. This division will pro- 
mote the development of international law, and by study 
by conferences, by aiding negotiations, and by publica- 
tion, and will assist in bringing about such a progressive 
development of the rules of international law as will 
enable them to meet with constantly growing adequacy 
the needs of the nations of the world in their juristic 
relations toward each other. It will not be sufficient, 
however, to bring the principles and rules of interna- 
tional law to the notice of the people of various nations: 
the rights and duties that are implied in these principles 
and rules, and that follow from them, must also be 
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clearly and effectively taught. Furthermore, this divi- 
sion of the endowment will aim constantly to inculcate 
the belief that intercourse between nations should be 
based upon a correct and definite idea of international 
justice. To the perfecting and clarifying of the funda- 
mental conception of international justice this division 
will assiduously devote itself. 

All this study and activity have for their object to 
hasten the day when the principles and rules of inter- 
national law will be so clearly apprehended and s0 satis- 
factory that the settlement of international differences 
and disputes in accordance with their terms will become 
the unvarying practice of civilized nations. 

For this purpose the endowment will associate with 
Dr. Scott a consultative board composed of some of 
the most distinguished international lawyers in the 
world. The point of view of each great nation will be 
represented in their councils, and the results to be 
arrived at will be the joint work of jurists of every 
school and of every language. It is not too much to 
hope that by the influence of these scholars the inter- 
national law of the future will prove to be without the 
division between the law of peace and the law of war 
which is now characteristic of it. The method which 
obtains in the domain of municipal law affords a model 
and an example for the method to be applied in the 
field of international law. We need, first, an agreement 
as to the fundamental principles which should regulate 
the rights and duties of nations in their mutual inter- 
course, which principles would then form the substantive 
law of nations. The means and instrumentalities pro- 
vided to enforce a right or to redress a wrong would 
indicate the natural and normal procedure to be fol- 
lowed in international discussion and litigation. It 
would then appear that for the maintenance of rights 
and for the redress of wrongs between nations there are, 
first, the legal remedies, and, secondly, the resort to 
violence and force. In this way the rules of war would 
cease to form a part of the substantive law of nations; 
they would be classed, together with the peaceable reme- 
dies and after them, as one of the possible means of 
enforcing rights and redressing wrongs. The text-books 
of international law would no longer put war on an 
equality with peace, but would relegate it to its appro- 
priately subordinate place in the consideration of ques- 
tions of procedure. 

The Hague Conference has solemnly declared that 
the maintenance of peace is the supreme duty of nations. 
For the execution of this supreme duty adequate means 
must be provided. If they are at hand they should be 
strengthened; if they are not at hand, they must be 
brought into existence. A study of the struggle in the 
history of Europe between self-redress and the judicial 
settlement of private disputes, and of the steps by which 
private warfare was abolished and civil actions were 
made determinable by courts of law, will help to con- 
vince the nations of the world that the very measures 
which they have taken within their several borders to 
do away with self-redress and to establish domestic peace 
and order, are precisely those which will establish order 
and justice and assure peace between the nations them- 
selves. ‘This whole process is one of legal evolution. 

The second division of the work of the Carnegie 
Endowment will be the Division of Economics and 
History. It will be under the direction of Professor 


John Bates Clark, of Columbia University, whose fore- 
most place among English-speaking economists is gladly 
recognized everywhere. The work of this division, like 
that of the Division of International Law, will be scien- 
tific and scholarly in character, in organization and in 
method. Like the Division of International Law, the 
Division of Economics and History will aim at the 
education of public opinion and at the formulation of 
conclusions that may serve for the guidance of govern- 
mental policy. With Professor Clark will be associated 
a score of the world’s leading economists. England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark, Japan, the Argentine Republic, and 
other nations will have a voice and a part in formulating 
the problems to whose solution this division will address 
itself, and in working out the solutions of those prob- 
lems. The results arrived at in this case, as in the case 
of the Division of International Law, will not be those 
imposed upon the judgment of one people by the 
scholars and economists of another, but they will be 
those that are reached by co-operation between economists 
of a dozen nations. 

It will be the business of this division of the work 
of the endowment to study the economic causes and 
effects of war; the effect upon the public opinion of 
nations and upon international good will, of retaliatory, 
discriminatory, and preferential tariffs; the economic 
aspects of the present huge expenditures for military 
purposes; and the relation between military expendi- 
tures and international well-being and the world-wide 
program for social improvement and reform which is 
held in waiting through lack of means for its execution. 

The highest expectations may confidently be enter- 
tained as to the practical results to follow from the suc- 
cessful prosecution of economic studies such as these. 
Mankind has never yet learned to appreciate the dislo- 
cation which war necessarily produces in the economic 
processes of production, distribution, exchange, and con- 
sumption all over the world. A war between two 
nations is not confined in its effects to the combatants. 
The interests of neutral powers are involved in some 
degree. Articles for which there is no market in time 
of peace are called for in large amounts in time of war; 
the processes of production are diverted from their nor- 
mal channels or are artificially stimulated in abnormal 
ways; exchange is alternately diminished and acceler- 
ated; the markets of the world are disarranged, and in 
every direction are to be found evidences of war’s 
ravages and evil consequences. Mankind must be taught 
to look upon war as a pathological phenomenon ; to seek 
in the economic and social life of men and nations for 
its most active causes, and to look farther and deeper 
in that same economic and social life for modes of 
preventing war and for allowing the economic activities 
of mankind to go forward unhindered and unhampered 
in their mighty task of laying the basis for an increas- 
ingly higher and nobler civilization. 

The work of this division of the endowment may well 
result, within a measurable period, in broadening the 
study and the teaching of political economy everywhere. 
Moreover, it will help to bring about a new conception 
of history and to establish new tests of effectiveness in 
the teaching of it. We shall gain from these studies 
a new standard in the measurement of human values, 
and the children of the generations that are to come 
will have an opportunity to learn more fully than has 
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yet been possible of the high significance of the scientific 
and philosophic development of mankind, of his artistic 
and literary achievements, of his moral and social ad- 
vances, of his industrial and commercial undertakings ; 
in fact, of all those things which we justly think of as 
entering into a true conception of civilization. 

In these two divisions—those of International Law 
and of Economics and History—the endowment will, 
under the leadership and guidance of trained scholars 
of the first rank, seek to make constant and influential 
contributions to human knowledge with a view to so 
instructing public opinion as to hasten the day when 
judicial process will everywhere be substituted for force 
in the settlement of international differences and mis- 
understandings. 

There remains a third and important division of the 
work of the endowment—the Division of Intercourse 
and Education—the director for which has not yet been 
announced. It will be the function of this division to 
supplement the work of the two divisions, which may 
be called, perhaps, the scientific ones, by carrying 
forward vigorously and in co-operation with existing 
agencies the educational work of propaganda, of inter- 
national hospitality, and of promoting international 
friendship. Among the tasks of this division will be 
to diffuse information and to educate public opinion 
regarding the causes, nature and effects of war and the 
means for its prevention and avoidance; to establish a 
better understanding of international rights and duties 
and a more perfect sense of international justice among 
the inhabitants of civilized nations; to cultivate friendly 
feelings between the inhabitants of different countries, 
and to increase the knowledge and understanding of 
each other of the several nations; to promote a general 
acceptance of peaceable methods in the settlement of 
international disputes, and to maintain, promote and 
assist such establishments, organizations, associations 
and agencies as shall be deemed necessary or useful in 
the accomplishment of the purposes for which the en- 
dowment exists. In other words, this division will make 
practical application of the teachings and findings of 
the Divisions of International Law and of Economics 
and History. 

It can hardly be doubted that the men at the head 
of these three important divisions of the work of the 
endowment, with their immediate associates and col- 
leagues in this and other countries, will speedily come 
to form a veritable faculty of peace, and that the world 
will look to them more and more for instruction and 
for inspiration alike. No such broad and philosophic 
conception of international relations has ever before 
been put forward as that which the trustees of the 
endowment have formulated and made their own. The 
conception itself and the admirable plans made for its 
development and application open a new era in the 
history of the world. 

To such great and nobly conceived tasks as these the 
trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace have set their hands. Every true lover of his 
kind will wish them success in their stupendous under- 
taking, and will offer them earnest and hearty support 
toward its accomplishment. 


AN INTERNATIONAL JUDICIAL SYSTEM, 


The organization of an international judicial system 
goes steadily on. 


The auspicious settlement of the 
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differences between Great Britain and the United States 
in regard to the Newfoundland fisheries by their sub- 
mission to the International Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague was at once a long step forward in inter- 
national practice and an example which has not been 
without its effect upon the public opinion of other 
nations. It must not be forgotten that an International 
Court of Prize was created by the Second Hague Con- 
ference, and that the same body, composed of accredited 
representatives from forty-four different nations, rec- 
ommended the establishment of an International Court 
of Arbitral Justice. So soon as these two courts shall 
be put into operation at The Hague a permanent inter- 
national judiciary will have been created—one capable 
of hearing and deciding any and every controversy of 
a justiciable character which may arise between nations 
either in time of peace or because of the existence of 
a state of war. 

The convention for the establishment of the Inter- 
national Court of Prize has been approved by thirty- 
four nations. Despite this fact, the court has not yet 
been instituted. Various objections have been made to 
its institution as planned, and to overcome these objec- 
tions no little time, patience, and diplomatic skill have 
been necessary. It is common knowledge that Great 
Britain objected to that article of the convention estab- 
lishing the International Court of Prize which gave to 
the court the power to determine, as well as to admin- 
ister, the law where the principle of law applicable to 
the facts as found had not yet been formulated by inter- 
national practice or imposed upon the court by con- 
vention. Great Britain did not wish to invest the Inter- 
national Court of Prize with law-making functions, and 
therefore postponed its acceptance of the convention 
until an agreement had been had upon the principles of 
law which the tribunal was to administer. Upon the 
invitation of the Government of Great Britain, repre- 
sentatives of the leading naval powers assembled in 
London from December 4, 1908, to February 26, 1909, 
and agreed upon the so-called Declaration of London, 
the purpose of which is to furnish the proposed tribunal 
with the law which as the International Court of Prize 
it is to administer. In this way the objection of Great 
Britain has been met. 

On the other hand, the United States objected to 
those provisions of this same convention which gave to 
the proposed tribunal the attributes of a court of appeal, 
and under which a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States might be subject to review at its 
hands. This objection, which must be considered in 
large part sentimental, drew its force from the fact 
that under the Constitution there is but one Supreme 
Court, and that an appeal from its findings to an Inter- 
national Court at The Hague would seem to take away 
some of the powers which the Supreme Court possesses 
and of which Americans are so justly proud. This 
objection is, as has been said, in large measure senti- 
mental, because the International Court of Prize is to 
be, not a national but an international institution, and 
the Constitution applies, of course, to a court within 
the United States and not to one without the country. 
Nevertheless, an alternative form of procedure has been 
proposed which meets the objections offered on behalf 
of the United States and which, embodied in the form 
of an additional protocol, has been approved by the 
signatories of the original convention. By the terms 
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of this additional protocol any nation which feels itself 
precluded from following, for constitutional reasons, the 
procedure originally proposed for the International 
Court of Prize, is placed in a position where recourse 
to that court can only be exercised against it in the 
form of an action in damages for the injury caused 
by an alleged illegal capture. 

On February 15, 1911, the Senate of the United 
States approved both the original convention as to the 
International Court of Prize and the additional pro- 
tocol. Ratifications of both instruments by the various 
signatories will doubtless be deposited at The Hague 
during the present year, and the International Court 
of Prize will then become an accomplished fact. 

Great as are the advantages of an International Court 
of Prize, the fact must not be overlooked that the very 
existence of such an institution presupposes war; for 
its purpose is to decide controversies arising because of 
alleged illegal captures in time of war. The Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitral Justice, on the other hand, has 
for its purpose the settlement of controversies and dif- 
ferences which arise in time of peace and which, when 
settled and determined, may avert hostility and war. 
It will be remembered that at the second Hague Con- 
ference the proposal of the United States in regard to 
the establishment of this court was accepted in prin- 
ciple and that a draft convention was adopted regulat- 
ing its organization, jurisdiction and procedure; but 
that the definitive constitution of the court was not 
agreed upon because the conference failed to hit upon 
a method of selecting the judges that was acceptable 
to all of the nations represented. 

The Government of the United States has been at 
work, through appropriate diplomatic channels, upon the 
problem of bringing about the establishment of this 
court, and it is with no small satisfaction that I am 
enabled to say that the progress which is making in 
the consideration of this matter indicates that it will 
be brought to a favorable conclusion in the near future. 
At this conference one year ago the Secretary of State 
authorized the announcement that he had reason to 
believe that the International Court of Arbitral Justice 
would be instituted before the time set for the meeting 
of the third Hague Conference. It is now possible to 
say, again with the knowledge and approval of the 
Secretary of State, that the progress made during the 
past year has been so marked that in all likelihood such 
a court, created by general agreement, will be erected 
at The Hague even earlier than seemed probable a 
year ago. 

Both war and peace, therefore, are soon to have their 
courts—the International Court of Prize and the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that one of the results of the latter 
will very soon be to make the former a monument to 
an order of things that is past. 


EXCESSIVE ARMAMENTS. 


The nations are still struggling with the problem of 
inflated armaments, and no sensible progress has been 
made towards gaining relief from their burdens. Those 
who believe, with this Conference, in the efficacy of 
international courts for the settlement of international 
differences, are inclined to feel that these great arma- 
ments may well be left to tumble over, one of these 


days, of their own unnecessary weight. When, as we 
have recently seen, the successful and popular battle- 
ship of a few years ago is only useful as a target for 
the marksmen of today, the future of excessive arma- 
ments may be viewed with comparative serenity. 

The widespread persistence of the mistaken notion 
that in some way big navies protect and develop com- 
merce is responsible for much of the present national 
loss and waste. The last blow would be dealt to this 
notion if the other great powers would consent to join 
the United States in writing into international law 
the principle that private property at sea shall be free 
of capture and seizure in time of war. Preying upon 
private property and its confiscation have long been for- 
bidden in wars conducted on land; why should they be 
permitted longer to exist when war is carried on at sea? 
Who is to gain by the continuance of this now barbarous 
practice ? 

It is a sign of great promise that at the last regular 
meeting of the Council of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce no less a person than Lord Avebury moved “that, 
in the opinion of this Chamber, private property at 
sea should be declared free of capture and seizure.” The 
motion was carefully discussed and then adopted by a 
unanimous vote. The conflict here is between admiral- 
ties and the commercial and financial forces of the 
nations. ‘The admiralties of the world must be com- 
pelled to give way on this point—where they have not 
already done so—to the reasonable demands of those 
whose property is subjected to loss and damage by per- 
sistence in the present unhappy and uncivilized policy, 
to say nothing of the demands made by those who take 
still higher moral and public grounds. As Mr. Hirst, 
editor of the London Economist, so forcibly wrote a 
short time since—“This policy of commerce destruction 
is really moribund and obsolete. If practiced between 
two great commercial nations it would raise such an 
outcry and involve such injustices that I feel sure it 
would be dropped by mutual consent at an early stage 
of hostilities. Nevertheless, the maintenance of the 
right is highly mischievous because it is a prime incen- 
tive to armaments in time of peace and a prime cause 
of oppressive taxation. Statesmen and journalists found 
most of their arguments for increased expenditure on 
armaments upon the necessity for protecting commerce. 
To a greater or less extent they know that their plea is 
fraudulent, but it serves the purpose.” 


THE ARBITRATION TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 


When the Senate of the United States refused, four- 
teen years ago, to ratify the proposed arbitration treaty 
with England negotiated by Secretary Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote and transmitted with the earnest 
approval of President Cleveland, there was deep disap- 
pointment. At that time forty-three Senators voted for 
ratification and twenty-six against. The treaty, there- 
fore, failed to receive the two-thirds majority required 
by the Constitution. A change of three votes from 
the negative to the affirmative side of the question would 
have ratified a treaty, the first article of which provided 
for the submission to arbitration of all questions in 
difference between the high contracting parties which 
they might fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiation. 
The disappointment at the rejection of the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty was as pronounced in Great Britain 
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as it was in the United States. The London Spectator 
thought that the rejection of the treaty was due to the 
element of our population that likes a fight and a 
flourish, that hates moderation and sobriety and pru- 
dence, and that cannot tolerate the notion of the 
fate of the country being in the hands of clergymen and 
professors, of lawyers and philanthropists. However 
that may be, the treaty was rejected, and not until the 
present time has any successful attempt been made tw 
renew the undertaking then interrupted. President 
Taft’s direct, unequivocal, and emphatic declaration as 
to the scope of international arbitration, and in particu- 
lar as to the wisdom of an international arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, has aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm on both sides of the Atlantic. The reception 
of his words in Great Britain has been, so far as one 
can judge, quite unexampled. Every element of the 
population and the leaders of all shades of politica: 
opinion have joined together in an enthusiastic reception 
of the President’s splendid declaration. 1t is understood 
that an arbitration treaty with Great Britain, making 
no reservations as to the subjects of difference whicl: 
are to be submitted for judicial determination in accoru- 
ance with its terms, is soon to be submitted to the 
Senate for ratification. It is also understood that the 
preliminary negotiations have been conducted with such 
discretion and tact and with such full knowledge on 
the part of the Senate that prompt and substantially 
unanimous ratification of such a treaty is assured. 

Surely, then, some American poet should feel the 
inspiration to provide our Republic with a Peace Hymn 
that would stir and move and inspire as did Julia Ward 
Howe’s fine Battle Hymn of the Republic at the out- 
break of the terrible struggle between the States. 
Nations, like individuals, are powerfully moved by 
example and by precedent. A treaty of the kind pro- 
posed between two powers of the first class will not 
long stand alone. Its beneficent influence will call 
other similar treaties into being, and the peaceful organ- 
ization of the world through judicial process: will have 
taken another long stride forward. Every such stride 
forward is a new triumph for reasonableness. 


Underlying Principles Which Should 
Govern the Method of Appointing 
Judges of the International 
Court of Arbitral Justice. 


By Thomas Raeburn White, of the Philadelphia Bar. 


ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCE, MAY 25, 1911. 


The recommendation of the project to establish an 
International Court of Arbitral Justice was the most 
significant and in many respects the most important 
act of the second Hague Conference. The project was 
fully accepted in principle and failed of adoption only 
because of inability to agree upon a method of appoint- 
ing judges. This inability to agree was due to the fact 
that all nations claimed the right to be equally repre- 
sented in the court. 
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Three principal plans were discussed at The Hague. 
They were: 

1. ‘hat each nation should appoint one judge, making 
This would be an un- 
wieldly body to exercise judicial functions and would 
inevitably be more of a representative assembly than a 
court. ‘lhe plan was, therefore, properly rejected. 

%. ‘That a system of rotation should be adopted by 
which each nation would appoint one judge, but some 
would sit for longer periods than others, so that no more 
than seventeen judges would sit at one time. ‘This was 
rejected because all States would not in fact be equally 
represented. 1t is objectionable for the further reason 
that, while probably a majority of the court would be 
unchanged from year to year, it would not have that 
permanence of character most desirable in a judicial 
body. 

3. That a court of fifteen judges should be elected 
by the ministers of foreign atfairs of all contracting 
powers from among nomimees made by said powers, 
each nation naming one. ‘his pleased neither the large 
nor the small powers. Each feared the predominating 
influence of the other. 

The project, therefore, failed of adoption because an 
acceptable method of appointing judges could not be, 
or at least was not, devised. How shall this difficulty 
be met? It is agreed that the court must be a strictly 
judicial body, and that to be such the number of judges 
should not exceed fifteen or at most seventeen. ‘The 
propositions thus far advanced have involved the ap- 
pointment or election of judges by the contracting 
powers, as their representatives in the court, and it has 
been supposed to follow that the principle of the jurid- 
ical equality of States must necessarily be abandoned 
because of the unpossibility of dividing fifteen by forty- 
six. ‘This view is not without its powerful exponents. 
Lt is said that, while all nations have equal rights before 
the law, so far as concerns the maintenance of their 
sovereignty over their own territory or subjects, or in 
other such matters, they are not in fact equal either in 
power or influence, and this should be recognized in 
determining representation upon an international court. 

But there are weighty reasons against this position. 

1. It is extremely objectionable to the smaller or 
weaker States, and they will probably not agree to it. 

2. It may not be just or equitable if we admit that 
any nation is to be represented in the court. If a small 
nation is oppressed by a stronger power by the exercise 
or threat of violence, there is a reaction of world senti- 
ment in favor of the weaker power which results to its 
advantage, but if such oppression arises from a judicial 
decision due to the greater representation in the court 
of a more powerful nation no such reaction would 
follow. It is not clear that a body which is to decide 
the rights of the weak as well as the strong ought not 
to be equally representative of both, if it is representa- 
tive of either. 

3. Power and influence are measured in large part 
by military and naval strength, and if representation 
on the court is to be determined by power and influence 
there will be a tendency to increase armies and navies 
so as to gain greater representation, thus tending to 
defeat the very purpose of the establishment of the 
court. 


a court of forty-six or more. 
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The plans proposed have rested upon the assumption 
that the court must be composed of judges appointed 
as representatives of the different nations, and the prob- 
lem how to apportion the representatives so as not to 
vioiate the principle of equality and to have a court 
small enough to be a judicial body has thus far defied 
solution. Let us then examine more closely this prin- 
ciple of representation. 

1s it a sound principle that the judges of a court of 
justice shall be chosen by those who will be litigants 
before it, to act as their representatives upon it? If 
this were an ordinary court there would be but one 
answer to this question. Certainly representatives of 
litigants have no place upon a judicial bench. It is 
the business of judges not to consider the interests of 
the appointing power, or of any person or nation, but 
to determine what is just. Any system of representation 
of litigants in a court destroys its judicial character, and 
none the less so because a rule of practice may prevent 
au judge from sitting when the litigant he represents 
is a party. ‘The principle of representation once ad- 
mitted, it will become the mainspring of action. A 
case between nations is scarcely conceivable which would 
not affect the interests of some or all of the others 
with consequent effect upon the action of their repre- 
sentatives. Would such a court accomplish the object 
contemplated by the promoters of the International 
Court of Arbitral Justice? Clearly not. What the 
court must be, if it fulfills the hope of its friends, is 
a judicial body. It must not negotiate; it must not 
compromise ; it must decide; it must administer justice, 
not reconcile differences. The weakness of arbitration 
as we now know it is due to the fact that all but one 
of the arbitrators are representatives of the litigating 
parties rather than judges. ‘The decision of such a 
court is very apt to be influenced by questions of 
diplomacy. With an equal number of judges repre- 
senting each party and but one man to cast the deciding 
vote, compromise and expediency cannot be excluded 
from the decision. It is small wonder that as yet the 
nations withhold certain vital questions, not admitting 
of compromise, from such courts. A dispute as to the 
boundary line of two farms will be decided by the united 
judgment of twelve jurymen and from six to ten judges 
or twenty-two men impartially chosen. But great 
nations, if they resort to courts, must submit their 
boundary disputes to one unknown man who may be 
neither intelligent nor courageous, but, if he is both, is 
only human and, therefore, in the clash of contending 
interests represented on the court, may agree to a com- 
promise where none should be. So long as there is 
insufficient confidence in the judicial quality of the 
decisions of international courts many questions will 
still be settled in the darkness of conflict rather than 
in the light of reason. 

In the constitution of the new court, therefore, all 
else must be subordinated to securing a judicial body. 
This can only be done by appointing judges, not as 
the representatives of powers who will be among the 
litigants at the bar of the court, but as men of learn- 
ing, intelligence and probity, who will administer justice 
to all and will act as the representatives of none. 

The judges must, of course, be citizens of some of 
the nations concerned, but there is a great difference 
between the appointment of a judge by a litigant and 
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as the representative of such litigant and the appoint- 
ment of the same man by some other authority, not as 
the representative of any interest, but solely because of 
cases constantly come before the court; but it would 
his qualifications as a judge. The appointment of a 
fit man as justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States arouses no opposition because he may have been 
identified with some great commercial enterprise whose 
not be tolerated that such enterprise should have any 
hand, however indirect, in the appointment itself. 

We, therefore, conclude that the fundamental prin- 
ciple which should govern the appointment of judges 
to the international court is that they should be ap- 
pointed solely on account of their fitness for the position 
and not as the representatives of any nation whatever, 
and that the appointments ought not to be made by 
the nations themselves. If this principle be admitted, 
then all difficulty arising out of the supposed necessity 
for equality of representation disappears. If there is 
no representation at all, then all nations are upon an 
equal footing and should be able to unite in an earnest 
effort to select the strongest court which can be obtained. 

The next question is, if the nations are not to appoint 
the judges, who shall do so? It was not my purpose 
to endeavor to work out the details of any plan, but 
merely to indicate what seemed to me to be the under- 
lying principles. Having decided that litigating parties 
ought not to appoint the judges, it follows that some 
authority outside of them must do so, and in this case 
it is evident that this authority must be invested in 
some person or body by the nations themselves. The 
first thought which naturally suggests itself is that the 
judges should be elected by The Hague Conference. 
There are objections to this, not the least serious being 
the fact that the idea of representation could not be 
excluded, and the judges would probably be selected 
more with a view to their nationality or known bias 
than their personal fitness. Moreover, the election of 
judges by a large body is never desirable. There is not 
apt to be a careful weighing of merits, and the respon- 
sibility is too much divided. However, this method of 
election by ministers for foreign affairs of the various 
nations, as urged by the United States at The Hague, 
may prove to be the better plan. No reason is perceived, 
however, why the members of the court could not be 
appointed from among nominees suggested by the 
nations, by a small committee or single person chosen 
for the purpose, or perhaps by the president of the Con- 
ference, subject in any case to confirmation by vote of 
the Conference. By this means the judges would owe 
their appointment and confirmation to a world body 
and would unconsciously feel a responsibility and 
allegiance to that body and to the world in general 
rather than to their own nations alone. This is very 
necessary to assist them to rise above local prejudices 
and to be world jurists in the broadest and best sense. 

I am more willing to adopt this view because it was 
substantially the one reached after discussion, in an 
analogous case, by a body of men whom we in America 
at least venerate as one of the most able and distin- 
guished assemblies ever brought together. I refer to 
the Convention of 1787, which framed the Constitution 
of the United States. The States which are now con- 
stituent parts of the Union were then separate sovereign- 
ties, and the problem of establishing a court which 
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should have jurisdiction of disputes between the States 
was not essentially different from that now before us. 
It was at first thought that disputes involving what 
we would now term honor or vital interests should not 
be submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In the report of the Committee of Detail of the Con- 
vention, which report was made on August 6th, there 
was an elaborate provision for the Constitution of a 
special representative court whenever disputes arose 
between two or more States over jurisdiction or terri- 
tory, or whenever rival claims were made to the same 
land under grants from different States. Minor disputes 
between States were to be submitted to the Supreme 
Court, whose judges, however, it was then contemplated 
would be elected by the Senate. Thus it is clear that 
the thought first in the mind of the Convention was 
that a court which decided even minor disputes between 
the States should consist of judges elected by repre- 
sentatives of those States, and that the more serious 
disputes should only be decided by judges appointed 
by the States themselves for the particular controversy. 
But this idea was abandoned. On August 24th, after 
debate, a motion prevailed to strike out these provisions 
for a special court, and in the revised report of the 
“Committee of Style,” on September 12th, we find all 
disputes without reservation referred to the Supreme 
Court, the members of which were to be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It is not to be doubted that the progress 
of the mind of the Convention of 1787 was along the 
path we now tread. First, they thought disputes of 
an important nature between sovereignties could only 
be decided by a court appointed by those sovereignties. 
They were thinking rather of diplomatic negotiation 
than of judicial decision. Later, they realized this and 
accepted in full the principle that disputes even between 
sovereign States can best be decided by a strictly judicial 
body and that upon such a body the representatives of 
litigants have no place. It is not unlikely that when 
actually selected we would find that the judges would 
differ little in nationality or personnel from what they 
would have been if selected on some such system of 
representation as is advocated by those who would aban- 
don the principle of the juridical equality of States, one 
judge being appointed from each power of the first 
class and the rest distributed among groups of smaller 
nations. But the appointments would have been made 
upon a higher and better basis than that of represen- 
tation, and the principle of equality so tenaciously ad- 
hered to by the smaller nations would have been pre- 
served. 

There are safeguards which may be properly thrown 
about the selection of judges of the international court 
which will not violate the principle, will insure a court 
capable of dealing intelligently with all questions which 
may come before it and will strengthen it in public 
confidence. Thus it may be provided that no more 
than two judges shall represent any recognized system 
of law, or that no two shall be citizens of the same 
nation or other like restrictive provisions. But as to 
positive requirements, let there be none save that the 
judges shall be worthy to wear the ermine of the most 
august tribunal the world has ever seen and be capable 
of rising above national prejudices and deciding cases 
solely upon the eternal principles of justice. 
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Platform of the Seventeenth Annual 
Lake Mohonk Conference on Inters 
national Arbitration. 


The seventeenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration expresses its profound satisfaction 
in the impressive advances of the past year, so signal 
as to make the year the most memorable in the history 
of international prvgress in the United States. 

The President of the United States in his declaration 
favoring the reference to arbitration of every difference 
not settled by regular diplomacy and in negotiating with 
Great Britain and France general arbitration treaties 
without reserve, has taken the highest and most advanced 
position. We call upon our people for such earnest co- 
operation and expression of public opinion as shall ensure 
the execution of these treaties in such form that they 
shall not fall short in any degree of the public declara- 
tions of President Taft and of the just expectations 
that these declarations have aroused on both sides of 
the Atlantic; and we urge the offer of similar treaties 
to all nations ready to conclude them with us. 

The efforts of our Secretary of State to secure the 
organization of the International Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice have during the year advanced so far as to promise 
the complete success of that effort before the meeting 
of the third Hague Conference. We urge the unremit- 
ting reinforcement by our people of the endeavor for 
the perfecting of this supreme provision for the admin- 
istration of international justice, recognizing that it is 
only through the complete establishment of the system 
of law that the system of war will come to an end. 

The Congress of the United States has by unanimous 
vote authorized the President to create a commission 
to consider the pressing problem of the limitation of 
the burdensome armaments of the world. We record 
our gratitude and satisfaction at this resolution of Con- 
gress in behalf of independent American action, and 
trust that the early creation of this commission will 
place the nation in as pronounced leadership in dealing 
with this momentous issue as that taken by the President 
in behalf of unreserved arbitration. We believe that 
resolute initiative on our part will win the practical co- 
operation of other powers and promote more definite 
and hopeful effort in behalf of the steady decrease of 
the machinery for the settlement of disputes by force 
corresponding to the present steady development of the 
instrumentalities for their settlement by justice. 

We call attention to the fact that the time for the 
creation of the international committee for preparing 
the program of the third Hague Conference is only two 
years distant, and we ask for such early and careful 
thought upon this critical work as shall ensure for the 
next Conference the most intelligent preparation, the 
most constructive activities and the largest results. The 
nations are confronted by the serious needs of interna- 
tional provision for the immunity of ocean commerce 
in time of war, for prohibiting money loans to belliger- 
ent nations by neutral peoples, and for prohibiting 
betimes aerial warfare. ‘To the full consideration of 
these and other imperative concerns in the period pre- 
ceding the meeting of the conference we earnestly urge 
all friends of international progress. 

We welcome and endorse the proposal recently sub- 
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mitted to Congress for a joint agreement by the nations 
of North and South America that in case of war between 
any of them no taking of territory from one by another 
shall be permitted as a result. Such an agreement has 
been made by all the nations bordering upon the North 
and Baltic Seas, and we urge the speedy American fol- 
lowing of this enlightened European example. 

We earnestly commend to our people while working 
for the establishment of general international relations 
upon a just and stable basis, the strengthening of a 
public sentiment which shall ensure at all times the 
most faithful and complete discharge of our own duties 
to every nation. 

This Conference, distinguished by the inspiring pres- 
ence of so many of our fellow workers from England 
and Canada, holds its sessions on the eve of the corona- 
tion of King George V. On this auspicious occasion 
we express our grateful appreciation of the enthusiastic 
response of the English Government and people to the 
arbitration proposals of President Taft and our high 
hope that the reign which has now opened may be yet 
more memorable than that of Edward the Peacemaker 
in the service of international justice and fraternity. 
We urge such comprehensive plans for the coming cele- 
bration of the centennial of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States as shall make that commemoration 
a notable landmark in progress, not only for these two 
nations, but for the great family of nations. 

We gratefully recognize that in the recent munificent 
provisions for the promotion of peace by Andrew Car- 
negie and Kdwin Ginn, larger contributions for our 
cause have been made in the United States during the 
past year than in all the world during the whole pre- 
ceding history of the movement. We hail this gener- 
osity as evidence of the new determination of strong 
men to cope at last with the evils of war in a manner 
commensurate with their gravity; and we express the 
hope and confidence that these larger provisions will stir 
such emulation and new devotion among our people and 
among all peoples as shall advance with vastly greater 
efficiency and rapidity the commanding interests to which 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conferences have for these 
seventeen years been devoted. 
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The True Meaning of Dollar Diplomacy. 
By Huntington Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State. 


ADDRESS AT THE THIRD NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, 
BALTIMORE, MAY 4, 1911. 


Among practical modes of pursuing the ideal of 
world peace is what has been called “Dollar Diplomacy,” 
in its true meaning. Of course, this term may be 
applied to commercial diplomacy. ‘Today international 
commerce is everywhere an important department of 
diplomacy. In so far as our diplomacy is commercially 
successful, we are proud of the fact. We are not above 
being practical and commercial, and, from the less 
material point of view, commerce means contact; con- 
tact means understanding; and if one is worthy enough 
to be respected and liked, if understood, international 
commerce conduces powerfully to international sym- 
pathy. I say, if one is liked as well as respected. Here, 
fortunately, the idealist’s interest in foreign trade as 





conducive to peace coincides with the business man’s 
interest in foreign trade for financial profit. A mer- 
chant can be so disagreeable that one prefers to pay 
higher prices to a pleasanter trader. Roughshod methods 
are a useless handicap that can only be overcome, if at 
all, by immense superiorities. ‘The most rudimentary 
business sense should dictate tact, sympathy and con- 
siderateness in dealing with foreign customers. So, in 
the broader view, every American business man or 
traveler, every student in university or school who is 
inconsiderate, supercilious, or lacking in sympathetic 
appreciation of his foreign associate, makes himself a 
missionary not of good-will but of ill-will, and so radi- 
ates an influence not for peace but for war. 

But I use the newly-coined phrase, “Dollar Diplo- 
macy,” in another sense. 1t means using the capital 
of the country in the foreign field in a manner calcu- 
lated to enhance fixed national policies. It means the 
substitution of dollars for bullets. It means the crea- 
tion of a prosperity which wiil be preferred to predatory 
strife. It means availing of capital’s self-interest in 
peace. It means taking advantage of the interest in 
peace of those who benefit by the investment of capital. 
It recognizes that financial soundness is a potent factor 
in political stability ; that prosperity means contentment, 
and contentment means repose. 

This thought is at the basis of the policy of the United 
States in Central America and the zone of the Caribbean. 
There this policy is one of special helpfulness in a neigh- 
borhood where peace and progress are especially impor- 
tant to the United States, and where, moreover, they 
are due the aspirations and the splendid resources of 
the peoples of those neighboring republics. 

In China the same principle has been invoked to 
enable the United States to take its share in the mate- 
rial, as it has in the moral and intellectual development 
of that great empire. 

To the intellectual and moral development of the 
progressive Ottoman Empire the United States has con- 
tributed the greatest share. There, too, it is hoped 
that American commerce and material enterprise will 
also contribute. 

So, also, “Dollar Diplomacy” is enabling the United 
States, through a loan by this country, Great Britain, 
France, and probably Germany, to give practical effect 
to its ancient special obligations to Liberia, incidentally 
removing the causes of friction between that struggling 
republic and its powerful neighbors. * * * 

Governments are the trustees of the nations’ interna- 
tional interests. They bear this heavy responsibility 
and consequently are beset at every turn by considera- 
tions of what is practicable, what is practical, what is 
now and will in future be for the true and enduring 
benefit of the nations they serve. 

Thus, the everyday work of peace through a benevo- 
lent and candid diplomacy, as well as the definite 
working out of the occasional marked advances in inter- 
national morality, must fall upon governments and 
upon departments of government expert in the facts of 
international relations. * * * 

Great things have been accomplished along certain 
lines, and the criticism that peace propaganda are un- 
practical has not yet been justified. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether, unless new lines of effort are 
adopted the state of public feeling can be so steadily 
further improved. 
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First of all, much can be done by active interest in 
and intelligent support of the everyday practical policies 
of government which, if looked at otherwise than super- 
ficially, will be found to be very real measures toward 
neace. Such is the policy so wonderfully successful in 
Santo Domingo: such are the broad principles involved 
in the Honduras loan convention now before the Senate : 
such is the Lowden bill for the improvement of foreign 
service—a service which, charged with all this work, 
should certainly not be amateurish and untrained. Here 
are fields for practical effort. 
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The Geographic Delimitation of In- 
ternational Boundaries as 
Related to Peace. 


By Charles Yates, United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


\ PAPER READ AT THE NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 
BALTIMORE, MAY 6, 1911. 


For twenty-four hours after IT was informed that I 
was to present my subject at this meeting of vour Con- 
gress, and after your executive secretary had drawn in 
a long breath as a fitting climax to the writing down 
of the somewhat ponderous title of mv discussion, my 
mental machinery was engaged in an endeavor to manu- 
facture what might appear to you a respectable subter- 
fuge for connecting my subject with the topic of busi- 
ness which according to the program is the theme of 
the discussion of this session. 

But being an engineer and not a lawyer, nothing 
would come forth from my mental factory except the 
axiomatic expressive expression that “business is busi- 
ness.” Which means, if it means anvthing, that business 
is business. But in the twenty-fifth hour, my long- 
sought subterfuge came into my mind, and T now pre- 
sent it for what it is worth. 

Tf business is business, under what conditions does 
husiness cease to he business? When we answer this 
question we find that one of those conditions always 
exists when business reaches an international boundary 
line, especially if its geographic delimitation is marked, 
as is that of our own country, bv a great tariff wall. 
Having thus i/logically established a character for mv 
theme that makes it appropriate to this occasion, T will 
now take up the real subject of my discussion. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This brief discussion of the importance of the geo- 
graphic delimitation of international boundaries as a 
factor in the maintenance of peace is presentcd from the 
point of view of a “geographic surveyor” who feels that 
the suhject could have been better put before vou by 
others in the service to which he belongs. The notable 
example being the Honorable Otto H. Tittmann, Super- 
intendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, who is also 
the representative of our country on the commission 
now engaged on the demarcation of the boundary he- 
tween Canada and the United States. 


PAST HISTORY. 


Tt is thought that the meaning and importance of 
our theme in relation to peace may be made evident 
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without going into the history of the causes of past 
wars and near wars, except in so far as it is covered by 
a brief mention of that still vivid incident of the Vene- 
zuelan boundary controversy. 

President Cleveland, in speaking of the end of the 
Venezuelan boundary controversy, said: “The deter- 
mination of the boundary between these two countries 
has (now) been fixed—perhaps in strict accord with 
justice—bul in all events finally and trrevocably.” 

DEDUCTIONS. 

This quotation expresses the whole aim and object 
of this discussion, namely, the calling of attention to 
the great importance of final and incontestable geo- 
graphic information in relation to international boun- 
daries, whether this information he obtained prior to 
the beginning of such a controversy and thus forestall] 
a possible war, as is our hope for the future, or whether. 
as so often has been the ease in the past, it marks the 
end of a war where might instead of right is the deter- 
mining factor in the establishing of the boundary line 

Unfortunately the honest misunderstandings arising 
from a lack of geographic information about boundaries 
does not express all the likelihood of the peace of two 
countries being endangered by this cause. It has hap- 
pened in instances not mentioned here, and may happen 
again, that the successful “picking of a quarrel” pre- 
liminary to unjust territorial encroachment is dependent 
on the public opinion of the world being divided as to 
whether such expansion of territory is unfair or merely 
an assertion of just rights. 

FUTURE HISTORY. 

To dwell further on the lessons of the past in relation 
to our subject would be to state what is already obvious: 
besides it is the future in which we of the peace move- 
ment are particularly interested. 

To obtain a very convincing impression of the dangers 
to future peace which now lie hidden in boundary dis- 
putes, it is only necessary to cast our mind’s eye over 
the maps of Asia, Africa and South America and then 
pick out many a boundary which may oceupy an evil 
place in the future history of the world as the cause of 
a war. 

If we select for purposes of illustration the great 
Chinese Empire, we find that not only do her practically 
unmarked and geographically undefined boundaries ex- 
tend over the tremendous length of more than eight 
thousand miles, but that also she has for her frontier 
neighbors the Asiatic possessions under the jurisdiction 
of the British, the French, the Germans, the Portuguese, 
the Russians and the Japanese. 

Speaking parenthetically, but with all seriousness, it 
would appear from this last statement that the possi- 
bilities of China for war with various countries of the 
world would furnish these great powers an excellent 
future opportunity of demonstrating their claim—that 
a great army and a great navy are the best guarantees 
of peace. Tt also appears that it would furnish us of 
the peace movement a great opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing the sincerity of our professions by directing a part 
of our energies towards the elimination of those houn- 
dary disputes likely to furnish the excuses for these 
potential wars which not only threaten the peace of 
China, but also the peace of the nations who may be 
interested, for one reason or another, in the maintenance 
or “rectification” of the frontiers of that empire. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


To dwell further on the subject of future wars that 
may be caused by boundary disputes would be to state 
again what is already obvious. This directs our dis- 
cussion to its next stage, which relates to the possibilities 
for constructive work making for peace through the 
providing of practical means for just and incontestable 
ceographic determinations of international boundaries. 
Knowing the exact object which it is desired to obtain. 
many different methods of procedure for accomplishing 
the result may be suggested to many different minds, all 
of which methods might prove to be equally good and 
effective. But from my point of view as an individual 
and not as an official of the Government, and without 
any claim of originality or any thought that my way is 
the only way or the best way, the most feasible sugges- 
tion that has occurred to me is that of the establishment 
of an official International Geographic Institute which 
shall have, for one of its main functions, the gathering 
and compilation of authoritative geographic information 
relating to international boundaries. 

As just indicated, the work of such an institute would 
not be devoted entirely to those things which relate im. 
mediately to war and peace. Consequently, our project 
would have the very practical advantage of gaining sup 
port from various national geographic bureaus and geo- 
graphic societies which cannot help recognizing the 
economy and technical efficacy that would result from 
the carrying on of international and extra-national geo- 
graphic work by authoritative co-operation of these ex- 
isting institutions. But however tempting it may be to 
me as a geographer to discuss this phase of the question, 
it would be out of place to interject here more than a 
general statement on this point. 

This International Geographic Institute, besides its 
boundary duties, would have other practical functions, 
such as providing for systematic geographic work relat- 
ing particularly to things that can be done most econom- 
ically and efficiently by international co-operation. 
These might include, for example, the charting of the 
international waters of the oceans and the mapping of 
unexplored regions; and also the interchange of naviga- 
tional charts between the governments of the world, thus 
avoiding the great waste of overlapping energy and ex- 
pense now existing in this respect. 

With the notable exceptions of the work resulting 
from the sessions of the International Geographical 
Congress, such as that of the International Map Com- 
mittee,* now engaged on the construction of a map of the 
world on the very small scale of one part in one million, 
and that solid, scientific foundation work of all ultimate 
geography which is so efficiently represented by the In- 





* NoTe.—It was at the proceedings of this Committee as- 
sembled in the Foreign Office at London on the 16th of 
November, 1909, that the following thought appropriate to 
the subject of this paper was concisely expressed in the 
opening address of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Hardinge, 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

“The more widely geographical knowledge is disseminated 
amongst the nations of the world the better will they know 
each other, and the more fruitful will be the cultivation of 
feelings towards each other of mutual respect, the forerun- 
ner of mutual friendship, and what is more priceless still, of 
international peace.” 
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ternational Geodetic Association,t and possibly one or 
two other similar separated institutions of perhaps equal 
prominence, the world is now for a greater part de- 
pendent for international and extra-national geographic 
information on the splendid but disconnected efforts of 
nations, geographic societies, and individuals. 

To say that the work of these institutions and soci- 
eties is splendid, that they have generously and freely 
placed the results of their geographic labors at the dis- 
posal of the whole world, and that this has been perhaps 
as great a factor as any one other thing in bringing 
about the friendly international feeling which is so 
much in the foreground at this Congress, is to say only 
what is known to all who can read and understand the 
truly peaceful and truly great international language 
spoken by maps and charts. 


RUFUS CHOATE ON BOUNDARY DISPUTES. 


This ends the discussion of my subject as originally 
planned, but as of necessity it has been rather technical. 
T cannot resist the temptation of illustrating how it so 
often happens that boundaries are the cause of quarrels 
by recounting an incident which was connected with a 
boundary dispute between two States of New England. 

The great lawyer Rufus Choate represented one side 
of the question, and in his argument he referred to the 
elusive and unsatisfactory character of the original de- 
scription of the boundary in the following scornful lan- 
guage: 

“A boundary line between two sovereign States de- 
scribed by a couple of stones near a pond and a button- 
wood sapling in a village! The commissioners might 
as well have defined it as starting from a bluejay, thence 
to a swarm of bees in hiving time, and thence to five 
hundred foxes with firebrands tied to their tails.” 


CONCLUSION. 


And now, having indulged myself with the Rufus 
Choate jest on boundary disputes, I will end this dis- 
cussion in a manner more befitting a serious advocate of 
peace. 

As an engineer whose training and experience have 
taught him to direct his energies towards obtaining those 
concrete results which can be obtained in the present, T 
wish to say that I believe that this thing which has been 
proposed to you in this discussion, and in the Resolu- 
tionst adopted yesterday by this Congress, can be done- 
And when it is done, I believe it can be pointed out by 





+ Note.—Since the presentation ot this subject to the 
Baltimore Peace Congress the Hon. Otto H. Tittmann, Super- 
intendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
has furnished the following pertinent information relating 
to one very practical method of approaching our object of 
maintaining peace by eliminating a very prominent cause of 
possible wars: 

“Among existing international agencies whose work is of 
geographic import, the International Geodetic Association 
for the admeasurement of the earth holds first rank. 

The signatory powers include all Europe. The western 
hemisphere is represented by Canada, the United States. 
Mexico, Chili, and Argentina; the orient by Japan. 

It is most desirable that China should enter into this 
compact of civilized nations, for the Association strongly 
desires that the triangulation of Russia should be joined 
to that of India, and this would be feasible if China would 
do her part towards making this connection along her west- 
ern boundaries.” 

t See the June issue of the Advocate for these resolutions. 
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us, of the Baltimore Peace Congress, as another one of 
those steps which, according to the words of warning of 
President Taft spoken to this Congress, must mark the 
progress of all practical peace movements. 
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The Chicago Office. 


BY CHARLES FE. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 


Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, president of the Chicago 
Peace Society, was initiated into the delightful mys- 
teries of “Mohonking” this year. It was the Secretary’s 
privilege to be present again at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference. No one could have attended this Confer- 
ence without experiencing a deepening of the conviction 
that universal and perpetual peace is to be a reality in 
the not distant future. 

Among the new members of the Board of Directors 
elected at the annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society are the President and a past President of the 
Chicago Peace Society, namely, Mr. Goddard and Mr. 
Roberts. The latter is also a member of the Executive 
Committee of said Board. 

The Secretary, on May 29, addressed the Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. Institute on “The Patriotism Called for 
Today.” Two days later he delivered two addresses 
before the Hyde Park High School. He supplied the 
pulpit of the Universalist Church of Sycamore, TIl., on 
Sunday, June 4. He is scheduled to speak in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Racine, Wis., on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 2. In the evening of the same day he is to 
address a union meeting of churches in Pullman, TIl. 
On Sunday, July 9, he will preach at All Souls’ Church, 
Chicago, in the pulpit of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The 
following Sunday, July 16, he is booked for the Second 
Congregational Church, Oak Park. On Friday, August 
25, with the General Secretary and prophet of the peace 
movement, Doctor Trueblood, he will speak at the 
Winona Bible Conference, Winona Lake, Ind. On the 
following Sunday, August 27, he will lecture at the 
Ottawa (Tll.) Chautauqua Association in the afternoon, 
and in the evening give the concluding address of the 
assembly. Other engagements have been made for the 
fall and early winter, among them being the annual 
State Convention of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Daughters of 1812. Moreover, arrange- 
ments have been made for important peace addresses 
by Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde, 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, and other Chicago workers. 
Miss Addams was elected a member of the Peace Council 
appointed at Mohonk. 

Mr. William Hudson Harper, editor of Commerce, is 
touring Europe, visiting the principal cities in the inter- 
est of the Chicago Association of Commerce and the 
Municipal Exposition which will be held in Chicago in 
the fall. At Mr. Harper’s request the Secretary fur- 
nished cards of introduction to more than a score of the 
leading pacifists of Europe. 

One of the honored members of the Chicago Peace 
Society, Mrs. Vandelia Varnum Thomas, widow of Rev. 
Hiram W. Thomas, D. D., the president of the first 
Chicago Peace Society, has donated a farm of 260 acres, 
with buildings, for an agricultural and industrial school 


at De Funiak, Fla.. in memory of her beloved hushand. 
who had taken a deep interest in the establishment of 
such an institution. A small endowment already has 
been raised, and it is expected to increase this in the 
near future. The school, which will meet the practical 
needs of the community to which it ministers, will be a 
living monument to two devoted lives, two loval pacifists. 
two lovers of humanity. 

On Sunday, May 28, the Sunday Schools of the coun- 
try studied a lesson on International Peace. It is hoped 
that this only marks the beginning of a regular study 
of the subject in the churches. Three years ago the 
Field Secretary attended the International Sunday 
School Convention at Louisville, Ky., for the purpose 
of appearing before the committee which maps out the 
courses of lessons, to suggest the insertion each year of 
a lesson on Tnternational Peace. Moreover, we are glad 
to note the generous space devoted to the subject bv 
Dr. Josiah Strong in his “Gospel of the Kingdom” 
series. 

Another indication of the waking up of the churches 
to the importance of the peace movement is the call re- 
cently issued conjointly by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the Peace Societies 
of the United States, suggesting that Sunday, July 2, 
and the Fourth of July be devoted to the subject of 
Arbitration and Peace, with appropriate services and 
addresses. President Goddard signed said call in behalf 
of the Chicago Peace Society. 

Prof. Robert C. Root, of Los Angeles, Cal., the Pa- 
cific Coast Representative of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, made a flying visit to the Chicago office recently, on 
his way West from Mohonk. A solid day of conference 
between the two secretaries was sandwiched in, to the 
delight, and profit of the local worker. 

Inasmuch as the proposed Anglo-American Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, suggested by President Taft and drafted 
under his guidance, has encountered opposition from 
certain quarters, circular letters have been sent out to 
all members of the Chicago Peace Society, suggesting 
that they write or telegraph to the United States Sena- 
tors, requesting them to vote for the ratification of said 
treaty. Many of our members have complied with this 
suggestion. 

Moreover, in accordance with a vote of the Executive 
Committee letters were sent, in the name of the Chicago 
Peace Society, to the Senators respectfully requesting 
them to vote in favor of ratifying said treaty. The 
very hearty and sympathetic responses, which have 
already been received from nearly half of the Senators, 
seem to indicate that the treaty soon will be in actual 
operation. And this will be but the forerunner of many 
similar treaties soon to follow. This will be, therefore, 
one of the epoch-making and epoch-marking events in 
the annals of the peace movement. 

In common with other prominent peace societies, the 
Chicago Society has experienced a sudden and unex- 
pected dropping off of contributions, a result possibly 
of the Carnegie peace gift. Many people seem to as- 
sume that the peace societies now are amply provided 
for, and consequently turn their subscriptions into other 
channels. However, to quote the words of Dr. True- 
blood: “We must let our friends everywhere understand 
that the Carnegie Endowment must not be allowed to 
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decrease individual contributions to the peace work, for 
there is not anything like enough even of the income of 
his big fund to go round.” Chicago will do its part in 
the peace movement. Hard work made possible the 
organization of our Society and the opening of the Chi- 
cago office, and Chicago, by hard work, proposes to keep 
its peace flag flying until the last battle in the final cam- 
paign of the war against war is won. 
30 Nort LA SALLE Sr. 


Correspondence. 


Burrato, N. Y., June 29, 1911. 

To The Advocate of Peace: In response to requests for 
an account of the recent activities of the Buffalo Peace 
Society, we give the following report: 

Our Executive Committee has had monthly lunch 
meetings which have been very profitable, and various 
other meetings as occasion arose. We are fortunate in 
having on this committee both our Superintendent of 
Edueation and the Librarian of our Publie Library. 
Superintendent Emerson has seen to it that the teach- 
ers and scholars in our public schools were kept informed 
and interested, while Mr. Brown, through the library, 
has suggested to all the many local literary and discus- 
sion clubs the inclusion in their program for the ensuing 
year of some peace topic, and has offered the resources 
of the library to aid in preparing papers. The sug- 
gestion has been adopted by a number of societies. 

On Washington’s Birthday an address was arranged 
at the Saturn Club, a leading social club here, by Henry 
Wade Rogers, Dean of the Yale Law School, on “The 
Relation of the Tnited States to the Peace Movement.” 
Dean Rogers gave a very able and interesting address. 
Tn April we arranged four addresses by Mr. Beals, Field 
Secretary of the American Peace Society—three for the 
men’s clubs of leading Presbyterian, Unitarian, and 
Roman Catholic Churches, and one for the United 
Trades and Tabor Council. Mr. Beals spoke also at 
the Central High School. Tle reached good audiences 
and made a strong impression, as he always does. We 
arranged a luncheon, May 27, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce to Baron d’Fstournelles de Constant, where he 
gave a fine talk to a large body of business men, and that 
evening he gave an address at the Twentieth Century 
Club, with a general reception in the club rooms later. 

Careful programs for the celebration of Peace Day, 
May 18, were provided in the four high schools and 
sixty-four grammar schools. Early in April the Cham- 
her of Commerce, at our request, sent letters to the 
chambers of a large number of other cities, asking them 
to telegraph President Taft, on May 18, their com- 
mendation of his work in behalf of arbitration and 
universal peace, and over eighty chambers of com- 
merce did so. We have made a good start in a plan for 
co-operation by the churches in the Peace Movement 
and have got some very influential churches enlisted. 
The plan is for each church to become an associate mem- 
her of our Society, and appoint a Peace Committee of 
three from its congregation to co-operate with our FEx- 
ecutive Committee, and to meet with it two or three 
times each year for mutual suggestions as regards ef- 
fective methods of work. 

On the same plan the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
comprising 50 organizations and 5,000 members, has 
affiliated with our Society. 


We have furnished the Buffalo Express and Buffalo 
Times monthly “Peace and Arbitration Notes” to the 
extent of half a column or so, to print as a regular de- 
partment under this heading. Our papers are printing 
so much peace news of late, however, that we are dis- 
continuing this as superfluous. 

On the suggestion of our chairman, Mr. Francis Almy, 
we have had printed in red and black—adapting the 
idea from the Boston School Peace League, but giving 
local as well as national data—2,000 copies of a 6x9 
card, reading in large type on the front, “Do you know 
that over two-thirds of our national expenditure is for 
past wars and the preparation for future wars, leaving 
less than one-third for all the constructive work of the 
Government? Do you KNOW THAT THE CITIZENS OF 
BUFFALO PAY EACH YEAR TO THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT OVER $1,000,000 ror Thre ARMY AND NAvy 
EXCLUSIVE OF PENSIONS? Think what this sum might 
do if expended each year at home.” On the back are 
the figures proving the statement, with reference to 
page 7 of the United States Treasurer’s report, where 
the figures may be verified. We have sent these to our 
local and State and national legislators, to the chambers 
of commerce of many cities, to our local clubs, lodges, 
societies, etc., to all the dentists and barbers in Buffalo 
(to hang up), to all the school-rooms, and to a selected 
list of professional and business men. We feel that 
public opinion in our city is becoming enlisted strongly 
on our side and we are planning for active work again 
in the autumn. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun B. OLMsTeD, 
President. 
Frank F. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. 
—_—_—_—————_D eae 


New Books, 


THe Peace Proptem. By Frederick Lynch. New 
York: The Fleming H. Revell Company. 127 pages. 
Price, 75 ets. 

This little work deals with the Peace Problem as the 
task of the twentieth century. It would be difficult to 
put into a more compact, clear, and striking form the 
salient features of the peace movement, particularly of 
the first decade of this century, than Mr. Lynch has 
done in this book. He covers briefly practically all 
sides of the movement, not only the direct efforts of the 
peace workers and organizations and the governments, 
but also the effects of the natural social, religious, edu- 
cational, and economic forces which are working stead- 
ily, powerfully, and nowadays swiftly toward the unity 
and federation of the world. “All the World in One 
Room,” the title of one of the chapters, is the keynote 
of the book. Mr. Lynch writes with admirable compre- 
hension of the subject, with enthusiasm, with faith and 
hope, and every page is instructive and stimulating. 
We commend “The Peace Problem” without reserve, 
especially to those who are beginning the study of the 
Peace Movement and wish to know exactly what great 
things have already been accomplished, and what is in 
the way of accomplishment in the months and years 
just before us. No one can look at the picture as Mr. 
Lynch paints it without feeling that we are in the midst 
of one of the most marvelous transformations of human 
society that has ever taken place. 
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1911. THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THe Ligut or THE WortD. By Robert E. Speer. 
West Medford, Mass.: The Central Committee on the 
United Study of Missions. 372 pages. Price: Paper 
30 cts.; cloth 50 cts.; postage (10 cts.) to be added. 


This work is a brief comparative study of Chris- 
tianity and the non-Christian religions, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Animism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Mo- 
hammedanism. It has been prepared for the use of 
those classes and individuals who are making a special 
study of missions, with a view of being able more intel- 
ligently and effectively to promote the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the non-Christian world. It is the result of 
many years of most careful and painstaking investiga- 
tion by Mr. Speer, and is written in his well known 
clear and captivating style. 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
313 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate drectly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 

Rev. Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Ph.D., Representative, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative, 
O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, California. 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary, 


30 North La Salle Street. 
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Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 

Rev. George L. Mason, 73 Church St., Watertown, Mass. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernest Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnattf, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 

George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Bullding, Washington, 
D. C. 

James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society 
BRANCHES : 


THE PEACE Society OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Jobnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tue Uta Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New YorRK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
Tue Burravo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
Cc. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THE CuHIcaGo Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles BE. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEAcE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
‘THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 
W. HH. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 
THE GeorGIA PeAcE Society, 312 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 


AUXILIABIES : 


THe Kansas STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 

Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 

NEw YORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, NEw York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 “ast 53d St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th St. 

THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 

583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ee F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, 
hio. 

‘THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 

Cc. C. Wang, President, 

1012 West Oregon St., Urbana, LIL 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 

612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 

1012 Oregon St., Urbana, IIL. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





PRESIDENT : 
SENATOR THEODORE E. Burton, Washington, D. C. 


TREASURER : 
Geo. W. Wuite, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, 
C. 


SECRETARY : 
BENJAMIN F. TruesLoop, LL. D., 
313-314 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
AUDITOR: 
Dr. WILLIAM F. Jarvis, Waltham, Mass 





VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


Hon. John W. Foster, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 287 4th Avenue, New York. 

Jane Addams, Huil House, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D. D., 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Joshua L. Baily, 32 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D. D., Oak Park, III. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 45 Boutwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, Pittsford, Vt. 

Pres. S. P. Brooks, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Hon. E. EB. Brown, President New York University, New 
York. 

Arthur Deerin Call (ez officio), Hartford, Conn. 

Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Andrew Carnegie, 2 East 91st St., New York. 

Hon. Jonathan Chace, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Francis BE. Clark, D. D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Joseph S. Cogswell, Colchester, Conn. 

Sefiora Angela O. C. de Costa, Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 

Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler (ex officio), Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Everett O. Fisk, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, Mass. 

Merrill E. Gates, LL. D., Washington, D. C. 

Belton Gilreath, Birmingham, Ala. 

Edwin Ginn, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Maria Freeman Gray, 1303 13th Ave., East Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. Scott F. Hershey, LL. D., Newcastle, Pa. 

Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., Citra, Fla. 

Hon. John W. Hoyt, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. W. G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, New York City, N. Y. 

Pres. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 

Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 

Bishop William Lawrence, 122 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Theodore Marburg (ea officio), Baltimore, Md. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

President 8S. C. Mitchell, LL. D., University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, S. C. 

Prof. John Bassett Moore, Columbia University, New York. 

Rev. Philip 8S. Moxom, D. D., Springfield, Mass. 

William A. Mowry, LL. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Hon. Wm. L. Putnam, Portland, Me. 

Dean Henry Wade Rogers, New Haven, Conn. 

Hon. James Brown Scott, Carnegie Peace Endowment, Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 

Albert K. Smiley, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Col. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland, Me. 


Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. James Wallace, 167 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver, Col. 

Booker T. Washington, LL. D., Tuskegee, Ala. 

Kate Gannett Wells, 7 Otis Place, Boston, Mass. 

Herbert Welsh, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles F. Whaley (ez officio), 110 Olympic Place, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rev. A. E. Winship, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Pres. Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. 


DIRECTORS : 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, ex officio. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, ea officio. 

George W. White, ex officio. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Washington, D. C. 

A. B. Browne, Washington, D. C. 

Samuel ©. Bushnell, Arlington, Mass. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

Samuel T. Dutton, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Leroy A. Goddard, Chicago, Ill. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
William I. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Eugene Levering, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Washington, D. C. 

S. Edgar Nicholson, Washington, D. C. 

George Foster Peabody, New York, N. Y. 

Bliss Perry, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D. C. 
Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Dean William P. Rogers, Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hon. George E. Roberts, Washington, D. C. 

Alfred C. True, Ph. D., Washington, D. C. 

Supt. James H. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas Raeburn White, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank F. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stanley R. Yarnall, Germantown, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, ew officio. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, ea officio. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Washington, D. C. 
Eugene Levering, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. Samuel McCall, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. George EB. Roberts, Washington, D. C. 


HONORARY COUNSEL: 


Hon. Robert M. Morse, Brookline, Mass. 
Judge William L. Putnam, Portland, Me. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Boston, Mass. 
Moorfield Storey, 26 Fenway, Boston. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 


cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
LL.B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Renfonsin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Taw. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations. with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. ‘l'rueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy ; 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


of the Twentieth 
24 pages. Price 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.--By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace.—By Hon. James A. Tawney. 8 
pages. Price 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 
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Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles EK. Jef 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—lLetter Leaflet No. 4 


Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


ashington’s Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 


Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


Coals of Fire. 
Industrial Mission. 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations.—By James L. Tryon 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts. per 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 


dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.—By Rev. Charles FE. Jefferson, 
.D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Hel:! 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hagu 
16 pages. 


e Conferences.—By Benjonin F. Trueblood. 


5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.—By Prof. William I. Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.— By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration.—By James L. Tryon. 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


15 
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Che Adunrate of Prarce 


Monthly Journal of the International 
Peace Movement. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Cluhs of ten 
or more, 50 cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. Cc. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 





Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 
cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. THE "hens GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE WAR SYSTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF Na- 
TIons, and THE DurL BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY: The 
three in one volume. Price, 65 
cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. By 
James Brown Scott. Two large 
vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment,in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A _ collection of the 
Schemes whiclf have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of in- 
stances of international settle- 
ments by arbitral courts and com- 
missions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. Cloth, over 900 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65. <A fine account of the work 
and results of the twoConferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on“The Future 
of War,” containing all his propo- 
sitions, summaries “of arguments, 
and conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 
cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE- 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 
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CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST- 
ANCE. By Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. per 
copy. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamph- 
lets published in this Country in 
the Interests of Peace. Price, 65 
cts. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESIST- 
ANT. By Ernest H. Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and _illus- 
trated. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By 
Norman Angell. An enlargement 
of the author’s previous remark- 
able work, “Europe’s Optical Tlu- 
sion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE PEACE PROBLEM. By 
Frederick Lynch. Introduction 
by Andrew Carnegie. Treats of 
the Progress of the last ten years. 
127 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 
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